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Rising to the Crisis 


INCE last Saturday evening, London has been the 

world’s main battle-front. Each night Hitler has sent 
his bombers to cruise over the city and drop their bombs 
with all the random barbarity that such an undiscriminat- 
ing attack involves. In the first few raids, the target was 
the docks; but more recently the bombs have been dropped 
haphazard wherever they might kill or terrorise a civilian. 
The resulting damage has been heavy, if its burden on 
individuals is considered; very light in relation either to 
the wealth of the nation or to the scale of its war effort. 
But over a thousand persons have been killed and many 
times that number injured. Large numbers of people 
have been made homeless, millions have been robbed of 
their sleep and compelled to submit to inconvenience in 
getting to and from work. 

These sufferings have been borne with courage and 
cheerfulness. It is common form in all such disasters to 
say that the morale of the people is excellent. In 
London this week the hackneyed phrase has had a real 
meaning. There is naturally a renewed wave of evacuation 
of women and children, and in some of the more badly 
damaged districts of the East End whole families have 
had to move. But these do not limit the fact that Lon- 
doners have met the onslaught with bravery and cheer- 
fulness and with a resolution that has now been tested. 
London has been heavily bombed; and there is no doubt 
that it could be still more heavily assaulted. But the 
Londoner now knows that the risk is far smaller than the 
noise. Moreover, he is cheered by the knowledge that 
Berlin and other German towns are having a nightly dose 
of the same medicine from R.A.F. bombers that fly low 
and drop flares to identify their military targets. 

The various civil protective services, which have been 
tediously standing by for a year, have had their first severe 
test, and from all the evidence that is now available it is 
apparent that they have worked with smoothness, courage 
and efficiency. The Auxiliary Fire Service perhaps deserves 


a special word of praise—not for any greater courage they 
have shown but for the greater risks they have run. 

Whether the reaction of the central Government to the 
emergency has been equally prompt and far-reaching is 
rather more open to doubt. The hardest-hit places have 
been very poor areas, such as those working-class districts 
that cluster round the docks. This fact has, of course, 
increased the misery caused by sudden homelessness, since 
these people are often without any reserves on which they 
can fall back. A great deal has been done by the Ministries 
of Health, Food and Pensions to provide emergency 
shelter, rations and cash allowances. But the very poverty 
of the victims provided the opportunity for a demonstra- 
tion of national unity in the face of danger and disaster, 
and nothing of this nature has been forthcoming. Too much 
is still being left to the unaided effort of the sufferers and 
the voluntary charity of the more fortunate. The note of 
appeal to charity is completely out of place. The East 
Enders have suffered for the nation; the nation owes them 
succour, and, if it is not forthcoming voluntarily, it must 
be taken where it can be found. 

The military purpose of these indiscriminate night raids 
is not yet quite clear, though it soon may be. Officially, 
they are a reprisal for British raids on Germany. But it is 
more probable, as the Prime Minister has warned the 
nation, that they are the preliminary to an attempted in- 

vasion, for which preparations are being made all along 
the German coasts of the narrow seas. It is a clumsy 
tactic; for bombs on London do nothing to weaken the 
fighter squadrons of the R.A.F., the Army that watches the 
coast or the Navy that guards the seas. They can succeed 
only if they weaken the will of the people of the Metro- 
polis—one-tenth of all Hitler’s enemies, and, at this time, 
the nerve centre of the opposition to him. This is the part 
that the citizen has to play, and he will do his duty. Events 
are rising to their climax, and the ordinary Englishman is 
rising to the high measure of his opportunity. 
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Allies in Europe 


E shall not get rid of Hitlerism by military means 

alone. Even if we wished to take a limited view of 
modern wartare, our enemy has forced us to review our 
methods. In every campaign undertaken by Hitler, the 
military operations were only the final point of a bloodless 
war of propaganda, disintegration and corruption which 
had already been continuing for months, sometimes for 
years. As M. Stanislas Fumet wrote shortly before the col- 
lapse of France, “ Hitler has never put his foot on terri- 
tory which he had not previously corrupted.”” We must 
learn the lesson. The countries of Europe must be strength- 
ened to receive their liberator as they were undermined to 
receive their destroyer. And since men on the whole prefer 
freedom to slavery, we should enjoy an advantage here 
which Goebbels and the Gestapo lacked. 

It is the great merit of Mr Gollancz’s latest anonymous 
pamphlet* that the necessity of widening our war strategy 
to match Hitler’s total methods is driven home clearly 
and vigorously. We know the cost at which Hitlerism 
has been imposed first on Germany, then on the whole 
of Europe. We know the intolerable Priv ations and 
indignities which the system entails. As “ Scipio” points 
out in an impressive list of our potential Fifth Column, the 
Czechs remain a united nation with a network of under- 
ground conspiracy—for every bomb we drop on Prague 
they might well guarantee that fifty would explode. In 
Italy there are anti-Fascists in every class of society, as well 
as a potential Catholic opposition; the workers in Holland 
have kept their organisations intact; the farmers in Norway 
are ready for guerilla warfare, while even in Germany 
there are not only those who have always hated the system, 
but others who have been disillusioned and embittered by 
their failure to profit by it. All these thousands are already 
the Nazis’ enemies. They can be our allies if we know how 
to mobilise them. 

It is less easy to accept “ Scipio’s”” conclusions when he 
passes from our need for a strategy to a definition of what 
that strategy should be. It is true that the definition is left 
vague; it includes “ national liberation, but not a return to 
national sovereignty; .... it involves centralised economic 
institutions combined with personal liberty,” but “ Scipio ” 
argues that if we accept the need for a revolutionary policy, 
secure the collaboration of our refugees, “ achieve the 
organisation for propaganda and the will for victory, we 
shall find the blue print of the new Europe emerging as 
we conquer.” Nevertheless, the strategy is, as “ Scipio” 
admits, implicit in the book, and it is difficult to accept 
either all its assumptions or all its implications. 

The assumptions are those with which Left-Wing publi 
cists have long made us familiar—that the rights of pro- 
perty and profit-seeking capitalism are at the root of our 
economic evils, that national sovereignty must be abolished 
in the interests of international co-operation, that Tories, 
civil servants, big business men and financiers are potential 
Pétains because they regard “ necessary economic change ” 
as Bolshevism, that if Stalin is convinced of our “ sin- 
cerity”’ he will abandon his policy of co-operation with 
Germany, and take his rightful place beside the defenders 
of democracy and progress. Further, it is assumed that the 
only policy which can counter the Hitlerian mystique is that 
of “ European Revolution” which has a mystique of its 
own, of Communism, Socialism, the Popular Front, Left- 
Wing progressivism generally. Behind the political impli- 


we 100,000,000 
Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 


Allies—if we choose.” By “ Scipio.” 


+ It is a pity that a book which contains so much sound 
sense should commit itself to such sweeping and nonsensical 
generalities as ““ Europe . . . will not return to the economy of 
artificial scarcity which marked the epoch between the last war 
and this,” or “ As long as capital is poured into backward areas 
only when the investment produces profit, the older industrial 
counties will remain precariously balanced as rentiers living on 
the sweated labour of native peoples” (pp. 116-117). 


cations lie other more general ones, of a social and philo- 
sophical character. Although they are not all of them ex- 
pressed in this book}, they are unmistakably there as parts 
of its “ climate of opinion.” 

‘Thus “ Scipio” asks the British people through their 
Government to commit themselves to a view of politics and 
economics which the British people as a whole simply does 
not accept. It is easy work for Hitler to pick on an ideology 
and identify it with the general will, for he has given up the 
delicate task of trying to govern the people by the people 
roughly according to their desires and interests. It is im- 
possible for the British Government to adopt such an atti- 
tude for it is committed to the principle of greatest common 
consent. ‘There is, of course, a great deal more common 
consent than the Government appears to be aware of, but 
there is emphatically no general consent for a programme 
which, though with certain verbal modesties, is very much 
that on which the Labour Party has not yet won a general 
election. “ Scipio ” points out the intense danger to national 
unity of allowing our regime and our cause to become 
identified with reaction and the status quo. It is un- 
doubtedly great, but he leaves unmentioned the equal 
danger of forcing into reaction men of goodwill who hate 
Hitler, but feel strongly about private property. Democracy 
requires a basis of national unity and some degree of 
common purpose. That precious unity can be split as easily 
by over-activity on the Left as by under-activity on the 
Right. And the case of France, usually employed to illus- 
trate the latter, is as good an illustration of the former 
possibility. 

Even if the programme of European Revolution could 
be adopted without the danger of splitting public opinion 
at home—to the great advantage of Hitler—it is still far 
from certain that it would have the desired effect in Europe. 
It is easy to go from the assumption that left-wing inter- 
nationalism is the faith of the workers to the fact that the 
workers are the majority of Europe and to draw the con- 
clusion that therefore left-wing internationalism appeals 
to the majority in Europe. But is it the faith of the workers? 
Ii there is one thing the history between the two wars 
proves it is the ineffectiveness of this type of solidarity. 

rhe divisions and hostilities within the Italian trade union 
movement gave Mussolini his opportunity. The divisions 
between Anarchists and Communists in Spain could not 
be solved short of bloodshed. And M. René Belin’s willing- 
ness to serve the Pétain Government is the most recent 
example of the lack of unanimity even within the ranks of 
organised workers. If in conditions of peace and relative 
freedom, the doctrine of Socialism failed to forge an 
effective majority of the Left anywhere in Western or 
Central Europe, still less an international solidarity of 
Labour, is it more likely to i so now that the ordinary 
barriers to understanding are reinforced by the isolation 
of doctored news and the Nazi spy system? 

Our appeal cannot be based on a Weltanschauung which 
has not roused even those on whose interests it is sup- 
posed to rest. The Europe we are to stir up against Hitler 
“ Scipio” himself admits and then forgets, an 
infinitely complex organisation of social groups, classes and 
interests. Can we hope to rouse the farmers of Norway and 
the peasants of France on a programme which if not 
openly, at least by implication, undermines the validity 
of the rights of property? Can we touch the ‘ ‘ political 
Catholic opposition” of Italy with a programme which 
accepts the inevitability of Communist revolution in 
Eastern Europe? Can we stiffen the bourgeois in every 
country enslaved by Hitler by starting off with a system 
apparently biased against their interests? If our European 
Revolution is conceived in these terms, it is Hitler, not 
ourselves, whose ranks will be reinforced by millions of 
willing allies. It does not follow that we should not make 
use of “subversive” elements—Anarchist, Syndicalist, 
Communist, Nihilist—wherever they are to be found. 
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Every act of sabotage is obvious gain for us. But sabotage 
is dearly bought if to secure it we have to identify our 
policy with that of the saboteurs. 

And apart from ends, our means of propaganda would 
be hopelessly crippled by the adoption of an ideology. 
Hitler’s great strength has been that his fundamental prin- 
ciple, the triumph of Germany, was very simple and his 
methods as complicated as the very complexity of Europe. 
“Scipio” notices that the Nazis have been all things to 
all men. It is not possible for us as a nation with certain 
standards to adopt so opportunist an approach, but at least 
we need not tie our hands by adding ideology to principle. 

Must we, then, join the ranks of “‘ Scipio’s” defeatists 
and accept the inevitability of nothingness? By no means. 
As The Economist has frequently pointed out, the English 
tradition is one of conservatism and progress. If we are not 
given to revolutions, we are very definitely given to reforms, 
and the first step towards an effective foreign propaganda 
js to put more life into our democratic institutions at home, 
to meet the cry for greater equality of opportunity, a better 
distribution of the nation’s wealth, a better planned and 
more vigorous productive system. Nor need we offer the 
peoples of Europe the status quo and the maintenance of 
the British Empire. It is the most usual error of the 
ideologue to consider that there is no common term between 
his own theory and the opinions he attacks. We are seeking 
a weapon which will unite men to resist Hitler. They will 
be men living .under every kind of psychological and 
physical strain. They will be isolated, they will be spied 
upon. The appeal to them must be simple and immediate. 
Bread is one thing we can offer without unduly stressing the 
economic reorganisation and the measure of centralisation 
which the task of feeding Europe will help to bring in. 
Freedom is another, but after a year of occupation it is 
national freedom that will be uppermost in the minds of 
Hitler’s victims. Here, in this nationalism despised of the 
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theorists, we have a weapon whose potency is largely un- 
diminished. Whatever reservations we make about the 
limits which must be placed upon national sovereignty in 
post-war Europe, if we begin our European propaganda 
with a campaign against it, we are weakening the one idea 
which can make whole communities, not merely isolated 
enthusiasts, revolt. It is beside the point to argue that 
nationalism did not in the supreme crisis unite France. 
The answer is that nothing else could have done, and, as in 
the case of Denmark and Norway, the national freedom 
which was taken for granted while it was enjoyed, may 
become an object of passionate desire once bourgeois and 
worker alike are under the Gestapo’s control. 

If we are inclined to doubt the power of nationalism, we 
can look at our own community. Its fundamental unity is 
based on the feeling of belonging together. That feeling 
may be weakened by Hitler’s tactics of disintegration. But if 
by an unhappy chance invasion were to succeed, a unity of 
common suffering and common hatred would be assured. 
We have seen France before she fell. The new France 
speaks with the voice of General de Gaulle, who fights 
quite simply that France as a national community may be 
free. 

If we can show in our own community that freedom and 
national unity can be the basis of social progress and if we 
can offer the peoples of Europe the chance to restore with 
our help their own national freedom and to collaborate 
with us in the task of building a better Europe, we shall be 
in a position to say with “ Scipio” “we give you . 
the proof positive in our present manner of living and in 
our present policy that our aim is not the privileges of our 
island and of its Empire, but the cause of freedom for which 
we now are fighting and which we can achieve if you join us 
in the battle.” But this has nothing to do with an ideology 
that divides both us and Europe. It is the expression of 
principles which may yet unite us all. 


Cheap Books 


INE great publishing houses have decided to meet 
the “ menace” of cheap books by publishing cheap 
books themselves. Cape, Cassel, Chatto and Windus, 
Collins, Dent, Faber and Faber, Heinemann, Harrap and 
John Murray are members of the new British Publishers’ 
Guild, set up to sell books at 6d., 9d. and Is. It is an 
attempt to restore the stability of an industry that has 
lately made very heavy weather economically, and a recog- 
nition of the merits of centralised and rationalised 
methods, both in production and distribution. The 
basis is co-operative effort. The whole stock of guild 
books will be delivered to the Book Centre, a limited com- 
pany which will pack, invoice and dispatch the books to 
customers. In tune with modern business trends, a stan- 
dardised and price-maintained article will emerge in the 
book world. 

The new enterprise, still only very small and in embryo, 
is clearly an attempt to “cash in” on the gigantic sales 
made by the pioneer producers of sixpenny books—40,000 
to 150.000 copies of each Penguin and Pelican were 
sold in the first year of their publication during the period 
935 to 1938. It is designed to thwart this rivalry by 
Meeting it on its own ground. By issuing and maintaining 
“a first-class list of cheap editions,” its sponsors claim, 
“the Guild will discourage the sale by authors and pub- 
lishers of established books to organisations which have 
contributed nothing to their original success.” This is the 
gravamen of the publishers’ grievance against cheap books 
—as it always has been. Their contention is that names 
and titles “made” by their efforts are exploited to the 
advantage of others—a charge which loses some force by 
the fact that an appreciable number of the latest cheap 
books are original works or by unmade authors. 

A leading trade journal rightly observes that “ the main 
object of the Guild is to bring back the stream to the 


book trade’s own garden.” But the enterprise goes deeper. 
What the pioneers have proved is that it is possible to 
produce and sell cheap books profitably; and the mag- 
nates of the trade have been constrained to fall into line 
with a discovery of great economic importance to their 
industry—and immense benefit to the book-reading pub- 
lic. The “ garden of books” is a_ public garden, and 
cheapness is a virtue there. 

All this is not new. It is the latest stage in an indus- 
trial struggle which has at least a century and a half of 
history. On the one hand have stood the publishers and 
distributors of “ standing” to whom their set structure 
of prices, costs and margins has seemed §sacro- 
sanct. On the other hand have been the iconoclasts whose 
object it has been to secure a flow of cheap books. And, 
in the main, the battle has been concerned with names 
and titles “made” by the established publishers at their 
set prices. It began as a fight over what are called “ 
mainders,” copies that remain unsold at the established 
price. The practice of publishers used to be to destroy 
half or three-quarters of these, and to charge the full 
publication price, or nearly that, for those they kept. 
Their object was to keep prices up. 

This was the state of affairs when, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, James Lackington opened a bookshop 
in Chiswell Street, Moorfields, London, where he sold 
remainders at half-price in defiance of trade usage. He 
thus defied the rules of what nowadays we would call a 
“trade association,” an arrangement to maintain prices 
and fix the margin between the producer’s price and that 
of the retailer. Lackington was the first modern under- 
cutter, and his success was colossal—the first great vic- 
tory of the cheap book. “I could almost be vain enough,” 
he wrote later, “to suppose that I have been thereby 
instrumental in diffusing that general desire for reading, 
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now so prevalent among the inferior orders of society.” 
The motto over his shop door was “ small profits do great 
things.” 

The fight against later Lackingtons went on almost 
throughout the nineteenth century. Publishers’ combina- 
tions, noted by Babbage and others, grew up, broke down 
and reformed again. They were the object of an inquiry 
made among the most famous authors of the 
middle of the century, John Stuart Mill, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Dickens, Kingsley and others, who were asked 
whether they approved of the boycotting of booksellers 
who decided to sell at a lower profit than that decided by 
the publishers. Almost all were against it. Mill’s answer 
was that he could not think of a case “in which a com- 
bination to keep up prices is more injurious than in the 
sale of books,” a statement which, in 1877, was repeated 
by Mr T. H. Farrer (later Lord Farrer) before the Royal 
Commission on Copyright. Most newspapers were gener- 
ally in favour of resale-price agreements with boycotting 
clauses, but both The Times and The Economist were 
opposed to them. 

The struggle went on until the ‘nineties, when the 
famous Net-Book-Agreement was definitely reached, 
regulating the retail price (though discounts were not con- 
trolled). The booksellers’ margin was thereby fixed, and 
since books had to be sold and distributed as well as 
published, this apparently disposed of any further under- 
cutting. Such an agreement could hardly be expected to 
“cheapen” books, though Mr Stanley Unwin—whose 
idealistic attitude in this matter will not be disputed— 
holds that “ it is mow to increased sales rather than to in- 
creased discounts that booksellers should look forth for 
increased profits.” It is true that, with uncontrolled mar- 
gins, it might well happen that booksellers would be more 
interested in high discounts than in low prices. 

But, in general, the impetus towards cheaper books has 
not come from the set arrangements of the book trade. 
It came first, admittedly, from the sale of cheap reprints 
by certain established houses. But the recent drive towards 
cheapness has come from the Book Clubs and the publi- 
cation of sixpenny books on a great scale. There are new 
Lackingtons in the field, for what is the sixpenny book, 
more often than not a reprint of some known work, than 
a “remainder” in a new wrapping? Lackington’s point 
was that hundreds of copies of books were destroyed, not 
because they were unreadable or inferior or unwanted, but 
because the purchasing power of the relatively few who 
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were able to buy them had been exhausted. Publishers 
were not anxious to find new marginal buyers. To them 
it seemed to be more profitable to have a good initia] 
price, and to keep up the price of the few in stock for the 
stragglers among the buyers than to sell the whole lot at 
a cheaper price. Now, in the same context, the sixpenny 
book has lengthened the life of books, just as Lacking- 
ton’s shop did; and it is natural that it met with the 
strongest opposition from “ regular” publishers. 

Here, one should not be unjust. Publishing has features 
which distinguish it from other trades. A publisher may 
originally publish the books of “his” authors for some 
other reasons than mere profit. He may wish to give a 
chance to coming celebrities—often a doubtful and risky 
venture. His is the original risk, and his he feels should 
be the ultimate reward. Book printing is in a sense a 
public service. Often it is as profitless as most such ser- 
vices are, and the losses on a risky venture have to be made 
up from the sales of other books for which a greater num- 
ber of buyers at a good price are available. But such con- 
siderations should never stand in the way of making books 
as a whole cheaper. If there is profit to be made from the 
sale of “remainders” cheap, in whatever form, to the 
advantage of both seller and buyer, then the publisher's 
job is, not to oppose such sales because they bring no 
profit to him, but to stake a claim to that profit by publish- 
ing them cheap himself. 

That is what appears to be happening now. Publishers 
seem to have recognised, at last, that they cannot swim 
against the stream; and that sixpennies are not merely 
a flash in the pan and economically unsound. They are a 
new and likely line of business. So, tentatively and with 
reservations, the publishers are going to adopt the prin- 
ciple which for so long they have fought against as being 
contrary to all good publishing traditions and trade ethics. 
This, and the failing financial vitality of the book in- 
dustry, make up the background of the British Publishers’ 
Guild. The regular publishing trade is to undertake the 
publication of special books at cheap prices, and their 
pooling of resources will create a great undertaking. It is 
the method of the cartel and centralised selling to protect 
a limited monopoly; but it is certain to meet sharp and 
efficient competition from the irregulars who have carved 
out a new market with gkill and discernment. The public 
should gain by more and cheaper books, the community 
as a whole by more readers, and the book trade itself by 
new life after a long time in set ways and habits. 


Scuttling Law 


T the beginning of the war Hitler ordered German 

merchantmen in foreign ports to break the voyage they 
had started and make for home. If they succeeded, so much 
the better, but if they failed then, rather than fall into the 
hands of the British Navy, they were to scuttle themselves. 
A few got home, a few were captured, many were scuttled. 

On board these steamers there was a considerable quantity 
of cargo which belonged to British merchants and was insured 
against marine and war risks by British underwriters and 
insurance companies. Indeed, owing to the benevolent 
activity of the Government Cargo Pool, a very large part of 
British war insurance entered into before the war by British 
underwriters related to cargo in foreign bottoms; and whether 
or not the total value at the risk of the London and Liver- 
pool market in these scuttled German boats reached the 
figure of £10,000,000 mentioned in the daily Press, the 
aggregate of the markets’ liability was without doubt very 
high indeed. 

On the scuttling of some steamers and the arrival of others 
in Germany, British merchants who had first insured their 
cargoes against war risks and then lost them, naturally said 
to themselves: “ ‘This is the risk against which we covered 
ourselves. We will now present our claims to underwriters 
and receive from them our indemnity.” To their surprise 
(and it was probably a genuine surprise) they found that 
underwriters were not settling these claims. They learnt that 
the law was ambiguous. They were told by their brokers 
that the clauses which had of late years been added to the 
standard form of marine policy did not unmistakably cover 
an epidemic of scuttling, and that the only way of finding 


out what the clauses drafted by underwriters and under- 
writers’ lawyers meant was to take one or more of the cases 
to Court and discover first what a learned judge thought they 
meant, secondly what three still more learned judges thought 
they meant, and thirdly what five impeccable judges knew 
they meant. And here several difficulties arose. It was unlikely 
that any merchant would be ready to spend large sums in 
litigation for the benefit of his fellow merchants, and it was 
not at all easy to find any one case so many-sided as to cover 
all the legal points that were at issue in all the different 
cases. The problem was to find the right claim to fight on 
and to find someone willing to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire. 

The two problems were solved in a curious way. Three 
separate cases were chosen, and all three were to be heard 
together; and the defendant underwriters agreed that, irre- 
spective of the result, they would pay the costs of both sides 
in the action, so that we have the very peculiar situation of 
the defendants on an issue of £10,000,000 proving their 
anxiety to be sued by making an offer to finance the plain- 
tiffs in a decisive suit. It was this suit which recently occu- 
pied the time of the Court for a considerable period and 
produced the judgment given at the end of last week by 
Mr Justice Hilbery. 

In this judgment his Lordship began by discussing what 
happened at the neutral port, and decided that when the 
German master sailed on Hitler’s instructions for Germany, 
taking the insured merchandise with him, he was acting 48 
an agent of the German Government and applying to the 
merchandise in his steamer the familiar process known 4s 
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restraint of princes. But what was the effect of that restraint? 
It was, so his Lordship decided, to frustrate the vent.re. 

To explain this term “frustration of the venture” one 
needs to go back to the last war and the famous case of 
Sanday v. The British and Foreign. In that case a cargo 
bound for a German port at the outbreak of war was inter- 
cepted by the British Navy and diverted to a port in this 
country. The cargo remained the property of Sanday’s. They 
were not deprived of it. All that they were deprived of was 
an opportunity to get the cargo to the end of the voyage 
they had insured. On the strength of this loss they claimed 
that they had a “ constructive total loss” on the policy and 
successfully sued underwriters for the insured value of the 
cargo. The venture, said the House of Lords, had been frus- 
trated, and that was good enough for a claim. 

The effect of this judgment on underwriters was consider- 
able. Here was an assured in full possession of the insured 
goods recovering the value of the goods simply because he 
was not allowed to get them to their destination—and that, 
said underwriters, was not fair. So they drafted a new clause, 
which they added to their policies, freeing them from 
liability for any claim based on frustration of the venture 
caused by restraint of princes, and for more than twenty 
years practically every marine policy, including war risks, 
has contained this frustration clause. 

Now the essence of the Sanday case was that Sanday’s 
still possessed the goods, and the intention of those who 
drafted the frustration clause was to prevent a merchant 
from recovering a total loss for goods which were still in his 
possession. In fact, nine out of ten marine insurance experts 


NOTES OF 


Roumania: the Home Front 


The situation in Roumania is still very obscure. King 
Carol’s last-minute attempt to save his position by trans- 
ferring his dictatorial powers to General Antonescu failed 
in face of the wave of hostility which swept ihe country 
against himself and his regime. He was the scapegoat of the 
Transylvanian tragedy and nothing short of abdication would 
have prevented serious disorders. His son Michael becomes 
King for the second time, but the General retains full dicta- 
torial powers. His aim is apparenily tc gather round him the 
leading figures in Roumanian public life on the basis of 
national reconstruction, acceptance of the Vienna Drktat and 
good relations with the Axis. The difficulty of the pro- 
gramme lies in the fact that for certain leaders it goes too 
far, for others not far enough. Peasants, Liberals and Iron 
Guards are apparently united in their relief at seeing the 
last of King Carol and such steps as the examination of the 
late King’s Palace budget and of the secret funds of the 
various Ministries, the arrest of a number of high military 
Officials and the freeing of certain categories of political 
prisoners are generally popular and fit in with the universal 
desire to blame King Carol for everything. But there is not 
much unity apparent in other fields. M. Maniu for the 
Peasants and M. Bratianu for the Liberals will have the 
greatest difficulty in reconciling acceptance of Vienna and 
the Axis with previous statements on foreign policy, and 
if it is true that they agreed to support General Antonescu 
on condition some form of parliamentary system were main- 
tained, it is hard to see how acceptance of their condition 
can be reconciled with securing the support of the other 
great national group, the Iron Guard. The Iron Guard 
appears to have split into two groups. One group will co- 
Operate with the General on the basis of a Cabinet of 
national concentration. The other, led by M. Horea Sima, 
IS More active and more intransigent and is determined to 
force a purely Iron Guard Cabinet on the Dictator. Of the 
two groups, it probably has closer relations with Germany 
and ultimately, both on the side of the Iron Guard and of 
General Antonescu, Germany’s attitude will be decisive. 


* * * 


Roumania’s Neighbours 

Whatever the degree of unity achieved on the home 
front, it is the intentions of Roumania’s neighbours that will 
determine her future. Trouble is not likely to come from her 
Balkan partners. On the Dobruja front the position is for the 
time being stabilised. A reasonable settlement has been 
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would have held that the clause did not affect claims for 
goods of which the assured had been deprived. Mr Justice 
Hilbery’s judgment knocks that conception sideways. It is 
now the law that if a master breaks off his voyage through 
the restraint of princes and goes off with the cargo on board 
the frustration clause debars cargo owners from recovering 
a constructive total loss on the policy. The last war gave 
underwriters an unpleasant surprise. This war gives the 
assured an equally unpleasant surprise. 

But there is still another point. If the breaking off of the 
insured voyage did not give the assured his claim, surely 
(argued the merchants) the scuttling of the ship must do so. 
The scuttling was an act of war and produced a total loss. 
Is that not ground enough for a claim on a war policy? No, 
said Mr Justice Hilbery, it is not. The policy insured these 
goods for a particular voyage and for no other. When the 
German captain left the shelter of the neutral port he 
abandoned that voyage and started an entirely new one which 
the policy had not covered, and consequently no claims 
could attach to it. If an underwriter insures a cargo from 
Buenos Aires to China and the captain, instead of going to 
China, makes for Hamburg, and, failing to reach Hamburg, 
scuttles his ship—then the loss occurs on a voyage the 
underwriter never contemplated and never insured. So the 
merchant cannot recover. 

In this way the merchants have lost their case in the first 
Court and the £10,000,000 or whatever the amount at stake 
may have been falls on the assured, not on their underwriters. 
In the peculiar circumstances of these actions, an appeal is 
certain. 


THE WEEK 


accepted by both parties in a spirit of goodwill, and relations 
between the new Antonescu regime and Sofia are reported 
to be excellent. The transfer to Hungary has been carried 
through without incident, and since the Roumanians were 
happily employed changing kings, Admiral Horthy was able 
to ride in on his challenging white horse without meeting 
an ambush or a stray bullet. It is possible that Hungary is 
not yet satisfied but that she has obtained all the Axis will 
allow her. The uncertainty of Roumania’s status springs 
from the intentions of the Great Powers and the old riddle 
of the extent of agreement between Moscow and Berlin. At 
Vienna it appeared complete. Russia’s hint of further action 
tipped the Roumanian scales down on to the side of sub- 
mission. But the Kremlin has been at pains to explain the 
move away. The incidents on the Bessarabian frontier were 
not of Russian origin. On the contrary, they were staged by 
King Carol in an elaborate attempt to save his own position. 
Arguing that he would not keep the throne unless he obeyed 
the Axis, and that Roumania would reject him if he did, he 
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tried to create a Russian threat in order to turn to his people 
and say: “If I do not cede, Russia will overrun Roumania. 
I must give way to force majeure.” If there is any truth in 
the Russian claim, Stalin may still be pursuing an inde- 
pendent policy in Roumania, and the division of territory 
may yet continue. Hitler, on the other hand, has undoubtedly 
scored a diplomatic triumph. He has placed Hungary under 
a supreme obligation, turned the resentment of the Rou- 
manians against their king, and secured a friendly regime in 
which his Iron Guard supporters occupy a pivotal position. 
It is probable that Berlin’s need of Balkan peace will lead 
the Nazis to support the accommodating General Antonescu, 
but any trace of insubordination can be countered by trans- 
ferring German backing to the dissident Horea Sima group 
and by insisting that the Banat, with its rich industries and 
large German minority, be transferred to Hungary. 


a * * 


The Presidential Campaign 


The State of Maine, as usual, has “ gone Republican ” 
and, as usual, the Republicans are proclaiming it as an 
augury. In 1936 this individualistic State, which holds its 
elections two months before the 47 others, also went Re- 
publican, but it was followed in November only by Vermont. 
But this time the Republican majority has increased con- 
siderably, so there is an open field for prophecy. Actually, 
Mr Willkie seems to be losing ground slightly. It was to be 
expected that he would reach the peak of his popularity 
immediately after nomination—America always warms to 
a novelty—and the real question has been, and still is, 
whether he could retain enough of this initial lead to have a 
majority in November. The international situation has not 
helped him, for every intensification of the attack on Britain 
makes it more apparent that Mr Roosevelt has been right 
these four years in the main outlines of his foreign policy, 
and the argument against swapping horses in mid-stream 
is likely to outweigh the Republican charge that the Presi- 
dent has been lax in preparing to put military force behind 
the doctrines he has so challengingly proclaimed. Moreover, 
Mr Roosevelt still has all his skill in monopolising the head- 
lines. The creation of the joint American-Canadian Defence 
Board more or less blanketed Mr Willkie’s speech accepting 
the nomination, and the exchange of destroyers for bases was 
also carefully adorned with references to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase by Jefferson (the idol of the present-day conservative 
Democrats) and used to exhibit Mr Roosevelt, quite justly, 
as the maker of history. Mr Willkie is the best candidate 
the Republicans have had since Theodore Roosevelt; but, 
with nearly two months still to go, the odds still seem to be 
on the President. 


* * * 


The Internment Camps 


The tribunal, which is to consider applications for release 
from internment made by those who claim to come within 
Category 19 of the White Paper, has now been appointed. 
It has as chairman Sir Cecil James Barrington Hurst, Judge 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the other 
members are Sir Andrew McFadyean, Professor Seton- 
Watson and Mr I. A. Kirkpatrick. It will report to the Home 
Secretary whether any applicant can be shown by his writings, 
speeches or political activities to have taken a prominent part 
in opposition to the Nazi system over a period of years and 
is actively friendly towards the Allied cause. Thus, another 
admirable body, composed of persons sympathetic to the 
cause of the refugees, has been set up. But there are few signs 
of improvement in the conditions of the internment camps, 
which have now been run by the Home Office since the begin- 
ning of August. Some of the unnecessary cruelties have been 
abandoned. There is to be no compulsory deportation of 
Category B or Category C aliens, and a census has been taken 
of all internees so that there should be less of the early muddle 
when the wrong persons were sent abroad and wives had no 
knowledge of their husbands’ whereabouts. But quite un- 
necessary stupidities still remain. Newspapers and books are 
allowed; but it is not certain that they will arrive at the 
camps, and if they do arrive it is generally after an unreason- 
able delay. Internees are still restricted to the writing of two 
letters a week—it even appears that they may not write more 
than twenty-four lines, though no limit is laid down as to 
the length of the line—and above all nothing has been done 
to give the internees anything to do or to establish mixed 
camps, so that families can be reunited. The Lytton Advisory 
Council is known to be making admirable recommendations 


on the weliare of aliens. But it has no powers, and so long as 
its functions are confined to recommendations, the respongj- 
bility for the conditions in the camps rests on the Home 
Office. The Government has only itself to blame that the in- 
dignation aroused by the ill-treatment of internees is throwing 
its whole internment policy into disrepute. 


* * * 


The Army at Work and Play 


The British Army is facing the prospect of a second 
winter of inaction; and the problems of the coming months 
will be intensified by the doubling of the numbers of troops 
at home compared with a year ago. Winter accommodation 
for 14-2 million soldiers is the most obvious and immediate 
difficulty. But just as important will be the prevention of 
* accidie ’—spiritual inertia—to which an Army composed 
mainly of men drawn from civilian life will be particularly 
prone. Something is already being done. Young volunteers 
who enlist before their time of call-up are henceforward to 
serve in battalions composed entirely of their own contem- 
poraries; their non-commissioned officers will generally be 
chosen from among them ; and their junior officers will be 
men of nearly their own age who have just passed through 
an Officer Cadet Training Unit. Greater scope, too, is being 
given to special talent. To meet the demands for the more 
technical branches of the Army, such as the Royal Engineers, 
young men with mathematical and scientific qualifications 
will be selected by examination for a free six-month course 
at a university after which they will be posted to an 
O.C.T.U. of the arm of the Service they themselves choose. 
But for the great mass of the Army the defeat of “ accidie” 
must largely depend upon facilities for enjoying leisure. A 
small directing staff for education has been set up at the 
War Office, and every effort is being made to provide voca- 
tional education so that soldiers can continue their peace- 
time studies. But the clearest sign of the authorities’ pre- 
occupation with the welfare of the troops is the invitation 
given by the Army Council to Mr George Black, famous as a 
producer of variety, to become honorary adviser on enter- 
tainment for the Army. Boredom will have a hard struggle 
against him. 


* * * 


Education in War 


So serious have been the blows dealt at education by 
the war—the muddles of evacuation, the complete or partial 
suspension of teaching in the evacuation areas for the first 
nine months of war, the abandonment of the raising of the 
school-leaving age, and the attraction of more and more 
juveniles into industry—that the air of triumph with which 
Mr Ramsbotham announced his scheme of physical training 
for young persons is easily explained. He has set up a small 
directorate, “to secure the further development of physical 
training and recreative work among young people of both 
sexes,” which will work in close association with the youth 
branch of the Board of Education and in co-operation with 
the War Office, which will provide the necessary instructors. 
The chief advantage of the new scheme is that boys and 
girls, between the ages of 14 and 18, will be released for 
periods of physical training in their employers’ time. There 
will thus be no question of providing facilities for children 
too tired to enjoy them. But although Mr. Ramsbotham said 
that he did not aim at “ barrack-square”’ drill, the whole 
scheme savours too much of producing physical fitness, not 
as an end in itself, which it should be, but in order to pro- 
duce better soldiers or better factory workers. It is difficult 
to see, otherwise, why the War Office is brought into the 
scheme at all or what is meant by “linking the physical 
exercises with the motions needed in industry.” In any case, 
a scheme of physical training marks no real departure mn 
education policy. Nor, it appears, shall we have such 4 
policy in wartime, for though Mr Ramsbotham has declared 
himself in favour of day continuation schools, as envisaged 
by the Fisher Act, he said that wartime lack of classrooms 
and equipment prevented him from putting the Act into 
effect. Unfortunately, judging by the experience of the 
inter-war period, there is no prospect of the initiation of 
reforms after the war is over. Mr Ramsbotham said that we 
should not aim at secondary school education for all “ unless 
we can devise new forms of secondary schools and teaching 
more suitable to the great mass of our young people.’ The 
Spens Committee did devise such schools nearly two years 
ago, and, like all other educational reports, their recommen- 
dations were promptly shelved. 
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Communal Feeding 

Communal, instead of individualistic, feeding arrange- 
ments may soon become a recognised feature of national life 
in wartime. The appointment of Mr W. B. Chrimes, manag- 
ing director of Cooper’s Stores of Glasgow, Liverpool and 
London, as Director of Communal Feeding to the Ministry 
of Food, and the communal meals facilities that have had to 
be organised in Ramsgate and the East End, are two of 
the straws that show which way the wind is blowing. A 
significant proportion of the population of Great Britain, 
all members of the Fighting Forces, inmates of religious and 
other residential institutions, and many schoolchildren and 
workers in factories and other establishments, already take 
one or more meals a day at a common board. Restaurants and 
cafés provide similar facilities on a more haphazard basis for 
office workers. These existing arrangements for communal 
meals will probably have to be expanded before long to cater 
for a large part of the rest of the population. There is the 
need, first, to release as many housewives as possible for war 
work; secondly, to economise to the utmost in our consump- 
tion of food and fuel, and, thirdly, to provide facilities for 
feeding those who are rendered homeless by air raids. Perhaps 
the most pressing of these is that of mobilising the great 
reservoir of man-power constituted by the 84 million married 
women who are not gainfully employed. The provision of 
one good meal a day on a communal basis for all workers 
and schoolchildren would release a huge number of house- 
wives for war work. The second reason, the need to save 
food and fuel, may not appear so pressing now, while vege- 
tables are still plentiful and plums to be had for the asking, 
but in a few months’ time the case may well be different. 
Savings of up to 20 per cent. in food can be obtained by 
communal over even economical household feeding. Organ- 
ising families in groups of four or five, each housewife in turn 
cooking for the others, would also overcome the waste in- 
herent in the use of the ordinary gas or electric cooker for 
cooking small meals. Finally, Ramsgate has already provided 
an object-lesson in the need to have plans ready for an emer- 
gency, and for a period longer than the 48 hours envisaged 
in the present tea and buily-beef sandwich scheme of the 
Ministry of Health. Mr Chrimes will have the results of his 
Ministry’s recent census of the capacity of eating establish- 
ments to help him, and should be able to mobilise every stove 
and saucepan on the kitchen front. 


* * * 


Salute to the Brave 

The Germans have celebrated the anniversary of the in- 
vasion of Poland by shooting the gallant Lord Mayor of 
Warsaw, M. Stefan Starzynski, in the concentration camp at 
Dachau. For M. Starzynski we can only rejoice that the year’s 
agony has found a term—nothing illustrates so grimly the 
degradation of the Nazi spirit as their treatment of brave and 
honourable opponents—but this life which has come to an 
end is the symbol of a life to which nothing can put an end, 
the life of the Polish nation. For a year now, the Poles 
have fought beside us, and little by little we are learning to 
take the measure of this recklessly gallant people. In our 
ignorance, we dismissed the Polish campaign with a tribute 
perhaps to the common soldier, but almost contemptuous 
references to the inefficiency and instability of our allies. 
Now that the Nazi war machine has blasted its way across 
five more countries and has brought crashing to the ground 
the secular power of France, we are in a better position to 
measure the endurance and fighting qualities of the Poles 
who, attacked before they were mobilised, without tanks, 
without aircraft, with virtually no air defences, stabbed in 
the back by the Russian advance, held out for three weeks 
against the Germans and created the imperishable legends 
of Warsaw and the Westerplatte. Not content with this pre- 
liminary sacrifice, the Polish forces have been found in the 
front rank in every subsequent campaign. The Orzel made 
her heroic escape and fought through a long winter and the 
spring campaigns beside the British Navy before she was re- 
Ported missing. The Alpine troops proved their magnificent 
quality in Norway. Polish troops held the line at Rethel 
and on the Swiss frontier, 2,000 of them covered the French 
retreat and the exodus of refugees—and of the 2,000 not one 
remained. In the hour of France’s collapse the Poles declared 
their determination to fight on and while the bulk of them 
came to England, the 6,000 of Syria broke away and crossed 
into Palestine. And now, in the Battle of Britain, Polish 
Pilots and Polish squadrons are showing the same indomit- 
able spirit and magnificent courage. Here in.the age of the 
machine, the totalitarian mass, the new slavery, are allies who 
uphold in defeat and in victory the honour and gallantry of 
free men. 
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The Hanoi Settlement 


After a week of rumour and counter-rumour it appears 
likely that Admiral Decoux, Governor-General of Indo- 
China, has given way to Japan’s insistent demand that 
Japanese troops should be given right of transit through 
Indo-China to the Chinese frontier; 12,000 troops are to 
land—or have already landed—and may use the railway and 
a camp within 12 miles of it. The French Governor’s deci- 
sion, since it was dictated from Vichy, is the result of Ger- 
man pressure, and it appears that the Nazis, after consider- 
able hesitation, have decided that the embarrassment which 
Indo-China’s submission can cause Britain and the United 
States outweighs the inconvenience to Germany of allowing 
Japan to establish a prior claim to an Axis conquest. 
Whether China will, as she threatened on August 28th, 
attack Indo-China is still uncertain. Chinese troops are 
already massed on the frontier and minor skirmishes with 
the French troops have taken place, but the first reaction to 
the report from Hanoi was that the number 12,000 is so 
insignificant that it can only be a token entry; and rumours 
that Kunming is to be evacuated and that the international 
bridge at Laokay has been blown up suggest that China will 
play a waiting game. 


* * * 


The War with Italy 


This has been an encouraging week in the Mediterra- 
nean. A long communiqué issued from the Admiralty made 
it clear that for whatever other purpose the Italian navy 
may have been built, it is not designed for war at sea. In- 
deed, it is hard to quarrel with Lord Samuel’s claim that the 
Italian navy has adopted ¢ pericoloso sporgersi as its 
motto. Our air reconnaissance has ranged the Mediterranean 
in search of the enemy, but on the only occasion in which 
any part of the Italian main fleet put to sea, it was steaming 
for ‘Taranto at high speed before the British forces could 
come up with it. In the meantime, aircraft of the Fleet Air 
Arm have been able to choose their targets on the Italian 
mainland at will and air attacks on the Dodecanese have 
been combined with intensive bombardment from the sea. 
An amusing light was thrown on “ Axis co-operation ” by 
an attack on our ships south-west of Malta during which 
the Italians claimed to have inflicted considerable damage 
by the “bold onslaught of the Italian dive-bombing planes.” 
In fact no damage was done and the dive bombers were 
Junkers 87. On land, all activity has ceased and the Juil 
has been usefully employed in bringing reinforcements to 
Egypt from East and West. A further contingent of Austra- 
lains has landed and the naval section of the reinforcement 
sent to all three services has come out through the Medi- 
terranean unimpeded. Nothing has so restored Arab con- 
fidence in Britain—shaken by the French collapse—than 
the sight of troops, ships and aircraft arriving at a 
time when the full weight of the Blitzkrieg is fall- 
ing on Britain. It is fortunate that we have this 
surplus. The attack on Egypt—even though recent Fascist 
statements have reduced the Duce’s ambitions from the con- 
quest of Egypt to the seizure of Alexandria—must be immi- 
nent and may well be a concerted manceuvre with a Ger- 
man invasion of Britain. It is difficult to believe that the 
Italians will go into the attack in good heart. The promised 
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short war and easy returns are slipping further from their 
grasp. There has been a wave of arrests to counter defeat- 
ism. Italy is the Achilles heel in the Axis partnership and 
our strategy must take this weakness into full account. 


* * * 


Second Thoughts in Vichy ? 

The Vichy regime is in difficulties which on the whole it 
does little to disguise. A few weeks ago Marshal Pétain 
admitted that his Government was “kept on the end of a 
rope” by the Germans, and it is probable that the reshuffle 
of the Pétain Ministry to exclude Senator Mireaux, M. Pietri, 
Senator Lemery and MM. Marquet and Ybarnégaray springs 
from the disgust of some of its more active members at the 
puppet réle they must fulfil and from their desire to dissoci- 
ate themselves from an experiment which is becoming more 
and more discredited among the French people. Both M. 
Marquet and M. Ybarnégaray have in their time preached 
national regeneration by authoritarian methods, but clearly 
they did not foresee that the authority would rest in Berlin. 
The Riom trials may also have hastened their departure. M. 
Daladier, General Gamelin and M. Paul Reynaud are now 
under arrest. It is possible to regard General Gamelin as 
criminally incompetent perhaps and M. Daladier as an in- 
sufficiently vigorous War Minister, but the inclusion of M. 
Paul Reynaud shows up the miserable farce for what 
it is—an attempt on the part of such men as Laval 
to curry favour with Hitler and Mussolini by pinning 
all the blame for the war upon the “friends of 
England.” The Axis Powers have thrown the excuse 
back with a contemptuousa reminder that the whole 
French nation will be held responsible. The open bankruptcy 
of the Vichy regime is not without influence in the Colonial 
Empire. The behaviour of the Italian Commission in Syria 
is bringing home to colonial officers and citizens the real 
meaning of the armistice with Italy. Italy’s “ forbearance ” in 
demanding demilitarisation, not cession, was merely a trick 
to secure occupation (which the lecal forces would have re- 
sisted) without resort to war. It is therefore possible that the 
lead given by French kquatorial Africa will be followed up. 
In General Larminat, Free France has a figure -of such 
standing in the Near East that Vichy has been obliged to 
dispatch General Weygand to North Africa—presumably to 
damp down enthusiasm. It may well be too late. 


* * * 


Conscientious Objectors’ Pay 


The trade unions have been discussing the position of 
pacifist workers. In general, the view that mobilised men 
who will not fight should not be paid more than those on 
military service is approved. On the other hand, employers 
should not be enabled by any arrangement allowing con- 
scientious objectors no more than Army pay and allowances 
to obtain labour at cut rates. The solution most favoured is 
to pay the difference between civilian and Army pay into 
some central fund. Conscientious objectors themselves mostly 
favour some such scheme, but if equity is to be the goal, 
there is a further obstacle which also concerns the trade 
unions. Their object is to maintain recognised rates of 
remuneration for all grades of workers; and the argument 
that men in reserved employment, as well as those unfit for 
military service, have no more right than pacifists to profit 
by the war, in comparison with men in the Forces, follows 
too closely for comfort upon the proposal to equate the pay 
of conscientious objectors with the pay of soldiers. Actually, 
there is no great substance in the wider argument. It would 
indeed be a contribution to national solidarity if men of 
military age not serving were to be called upon to pay into 
a fund for the assistance of soldiers and their families. But 
the problem of equity is not one simply for working people. 
It applies to the entire community without exception, and 
while it would plainly be impracticable to reduce the re- 
muneration of every citizen to the level of private soldiers’ 
pay, it would be only fair if all increases of income above 
the pre-war level were to be heavily taxed or largely taken 
away by forced loans. There should be no suspicion of 
“ profiteering” in any section of the community—and it 
must be said that the measures adopted to eliminate excess 
profits have not yet been balanced by any steps to check 
excess wages. 


* * * 


Vegetables versus Grains 

All are agreed that in this time of emergency the key- 
note of agricultural. policy must be intensity of production, 
but there is not so much agreement about the best means 
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of ensuring the maximum utilisation of the land. To replag 
imported wheat, if this is necessary, we should have to sow, 
not 1,500,000 acres as at present, but about 6,000,000, that 
is, 50 per cent. more than the total of 4,000,000 acres now 
under corn crops of all kinds—quite apart from the question 
whether the land is suitable for wheat growing. Moreover 
wheat stocks are said to be available from Canada and else. 
where to last us until 1944, and of all our imported farm 
produce wheat presents least difficulty in storage and trans. 
port. The present insistence on wheat growing, therefore 
it is argued by some, hardly fits in with the immediate facts, 
and it is suggested that it would be better to grow potatoes 
at an average yield of six tons per acre, rather than wheat at 
16 cwts. per acre—especially as most of Britain grows 
potatoes well and wheat indifferently. The production of 
vegetables is equally important. We cannot import them now 
from the Continent, and they are an alternative source of 
vitamins to fruit which we may have difficulty in jmpor- 
ing in the near future. Allotments and private gardens may 
supply vegetables for some 10 per cent. of the population, 
but large-scale cultivation would be necessary to supply the 
rest. Unfortunately, the cultivation of vegetables has fallen 
off in recent years. Between 1926 and 1936, the acreage under 
turnips and swedes (the latter a valuable source of vitamins) 
fell from 750,000 to 500,000; that of beans fell from 200,000 
to 125,000, and of peas from over 70,000 to under 50,000. 


* 


Even at a conservative estimate of an acre of vegetables 
sufficing for 20 people, it might be possible to produce all 
the vegetables we require on the 2,000,000 acres already 
ploughed under the new plough-up scheme. In other words, 
it is claimed, the normal agriculture of the country might 
have been carried on and the extra acres, with the high nitro- 
gen content characteristic of old pasture land, devoted to 
vegetable growing. There are serious administrative, distribu- 
tive and labour problems; but it could be laid down that each 
region should be self-supporting in vegetables as far as 
possible. Wherever possible, a field on each suitable farm 
could be set aside for each vegetable or root crop; and, as it 
is inefficient to have innumerable strips of different plants 
in adjacent fields, farmers could be incited to co-operate in 
the scheme. Labour could be pooled; and, as most of the 
work is seasonal, a volunteer corps might be formed in 
which schoolboys and townspeople would be encouraged 
to work extra hours during specific seasons. The main point 
is that the land should be utilised to the maximum, and the 
best way to achieve this, according to this argument, is by 
large-scale market gardening. 


* * * 


Films and Propaganda 

So far, not one of the Ministry of Information’s activi- 
ties at home has won even qualified general approval, in 
official or unofficial circles; and the Select Committee’s re- 
port on the Films Division is another story of inefficiency, 
lack of co-operation and misdirected energy. The Ministry 
seems to have difficulty in realising that, in the words of the 
Select Committee, “ British morale stands in so little need 
of artificial support,’ and continues to treat the public as 
frightened children in want of reassurance. The result, so 
far as the Films Division is concerned, has been that most 
of the propaganda films sponsored by the Ministry have 
attempted to interpret this general policy of reassurance, 
whereas their aim, as the Select Committee points out, 
should be to direct the patriotic spirit into channels of 
activity, “to break down the psychological barriers to the 
fulfilment of national requirements.” For this purpose, 
short, five-minute films, which can be produced rapidly, are 
especially well suited. The Committee recommends that 
the Ministry should abandon altogether any direct sponsoring 
of feature films, which are in danger of being out of date 
before they are completed, but should ask commercial pro- 
ducers to allocate a certain proportion of their production 
to films of a distinct national value and obtaining for the 
producers in return such facilities, particularly Service faci- 
lities, as may be required, without any charge except the 
actual extra costs incurred by the Services. Of the three 
kinds of films, feature, documentary and news-reels, it 1s 
the last which is the most important for propaganda pur- 
poses, especially in Empire and foreign countries, but in the 
poverty of news-reels neither the Films Division nor the 
news-reels companies are to blame, but the Fighting Services 
which are in practice extremely loth to give facilities. 
Propaganda abroad has always been a debatable sphere be- 
tween the Ministry and the British Council, and both are 
concerned in the distribution of films. The Committee con- 
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siders the Council’s newsreel, composed of selections from 
the five newsreel companies, to be superior to the Ministry’s 
newsreel, which is also distributed abroad, and recommends 
that it should be the official newsreel for Empire and foreign 
countries. 


* * * 


Social Services on the Tyne 


It is a common complaint of the well-to-do that they 
have to pay for the provision of so many services for their 
less prosperous fellows. A recent study* of social conditions 
in Tyneside reveals the fact that the extent to which any one 
of these services is, in fact, available to any particular needy 
individual varies to an astonishing extent, according to the 
district in which he happens to reside. Contiguous districts 
of apparently similar economic structure may differ widely 
in the amount of the respective social services they provide. 
Tyneside as a whole needs every kind of social service as 
much as any region in this country. This is shown by the 
tuberculosis and infant mortality figures, always a telling 
index of general social welfare. Whereas the death rate from 
tuberculosis in England and Wales in 1935-37 was only 52 
per cent. of that of 1912-13, the corresponding percentage 
for the important districts of Tyneside ranged from 55 to 77. 
Infant mortality fell by 21 per cent. between 1923-25 and 
1935-37 in England and Wales, but in Tyneside it only fell 
by 12 per cent., and in the latter period it was 61 per cent. 
higher than in London and the Home Counties. A high rate 
of deaths from tuberculosis and a high rate of infant mortality 
are both closely associated with poverty and overcrowding 
and indicate an urgent need for activity on the part of 
local authorities in such matters as housing, infant welfare, 
school services and medical services. One is prepared to find 
the response of local authorities to this need varying accord- 
ing to the rateable value of their respective districts; but a 
striking fact brought out by this survey is that in some 
instances districts with almost no financial resources put to 
shame other more prosperous districts whose need for the 
same services is just as great. Whereas the number of solid 
meals provided per necessitous school child (counting each 
badly undernourished child as equal in need to two “slightly” 
undernourished children) rose from 106 in 1936 to 136 in 
1938 in England and Wales, it fell from 86 to 81 in New- 
castle, from 30 to 15 in Gateshead and from 2,884 to 732 in 
Felling. It rose from 34 to 118 in Jarrow and from 83 to 175 
in Hepburn. Yet these two last are far poorer districts than 
Newcastle. These instances could be reinforced by others 
from all fields of the social services. The author of the survey 
is mainly concerned with its bearing on the local government 
of Northumberland and Durham, and agrees in the main 
with the conclusions of the Royal Commission on Local 
Government in the Tyneside area. His work provides at the 
same time a valuable armoury of facts for critics of our 
archaic and confused system of local government and local 
rating. 


*“ Tyneside. The Social Facts.’”” By David M. Goodfellow. 
Co-operative Printing Society, Rutherford Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The number of whole-time staff above clerical grades 
employed by Government Departments on July 1, 1940, was 
54,902, compared with 47,609 on January Ist. The staff of 
the Ministry of Supply has increased by 1,704 to 4,909; of 
the Ministry of Food by 1,679 to 4,174; of the Admiralty 
by 771 to 3,032; and of the Ministry of Labour by 494 to 
2,343. The Ministry of Information staff has risen from 192 
to 1,399, which is partly accounted for by the transfer of 
the Postal and Telegraph Censorship from the War Office 
and of the staff of the Press and Censorship Bureau, but it 
is understood that Mr Frank Pick is making a complete 
review of the Ministry’s staff with the object of reducing it. 


* 


The decision of French Equatorial Africa to throw in its 
lot with General de Gaulle lends a special significance to the 
visit of Lord Hailey to the neighbouring colony of the 
Belgian Congo. The position of the Belgian Government, the 
headquarters of which is still in France, is obscure; but there 
Is no ambiguity about the wish of the Congo Government 
to carry on the struggle, and Lord Hailey’s mission, which 
is being undertaken on behalf of the British Government, 
1s understood to be concerned with important economic 
questions affecting the colony. 
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The Battle of London should not let us forget Southern 
Rhodesia’s fiftieth birthday, which was celebrated this week. 
As a self-governing Colony, Southern Rhodesia frequently 
falls between the two stools of the Crown Colonies and the 
Dominions, and her war effort has consequently not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. Yet it is no less than that of 
the Dominions proper. Like them, she is an air force train- 
ing centre, and since the entry of Italy into the war her 
own airmen and her own troops have taken part in the East 
African campaign. 


Letters to the Editor 
The Railway Problem 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I am still unable to understand why The Economist 
has such an animus against the railway shareholder. An in- 
telligent foreigner, on reading your article of August 31st, 
would imagine that the 10 per cent. increase last April, and 
the 74 per cent. addition now being discussed were required 
in order to meet the demand of the shareholder for higher 
dividends. In fact, a huge increase in the amount of goods 
carried since the outbreak of war, partly as a result of 
Government traffic and partly as a result of the reduced 
competition from road vehicles which depend on imported 
fuel, should now be giving the shareholder the Standard 
Revenue assumed, if not promised, by the Railways Act, 1921. 

But, as you know, railway wages have been repeatedly in- 
creased and the price of coal (mainly wages) has also risen; 
the increased charges are required to pay these increased 
costs, not to pay increased dividends to the shareholder. In 
real value the shareholder is not getting more than one-third 
of what he got in 1914-15, in spite of twenty-five years’ 
improvements to his property and of the much heavier work 
thrown upon it. In 1914 he was given ;', of the estimated 
national income; now he is getting about ;};, perhaps 
less. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. E. ALLEN. 

Cambridge. 


[Our correspondent is mistaken. The Economist has no 
animus against the railway stockholder. Its criticism of the 
railways’ financial agreement with the Government is based 
on broader considerations, including its pronounced infla- 
tionary effects, and not on any question of the potential re- 
turn which it may provide for stockholders. The article ex- 
pressly pointed out that the process of adjusting charges to 
increased costs does nothing to increase railway net revenue, 
and we hope that the intelligent foreigner—-if, indeed, he is 
the most suitable referee for a subject which few intelligent 
Englishmen understand—would realise that railway divi- 
dends can only be paid from railway net revenues.— 
EDITOR. ] 


The Internment Policy 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I am rather disconcerted to find quoted in your 
columns the statement in Parliament “that the leakage of 
vital information has noticeably diminished since intern- 
ment began,” as if it furnished an ex post facto justification 
of the Government’s policy. Lord Winterton has in his 
time played many réles, but there is nothing to show that 
he has been trained in the interpretation of statistics. It 
might be pointed out that other things happened at about 
the same time as friendly aliens were interned en masse. 
For one thing, a large number of people who are not aliens 
have been detained under Regulation 18B. But, what is 
much more important, we have simultaneously become to 
all intents and purposes isolated from the Continent of 
Europe. No postal communication by enemy agents has been 
possible with Holland, Belgium, France or Italy, and I have 
just received a communication from Zurich which has taken 
some six weeks to reach me. Surely this severance of com- 
munications alone would suffice to explain a phenomenal 
drop in the export of information, and to condemn Lord 
Winterton for flagrant indulgence in the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc fallacy. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ANDREW McFADYEAN. 
London, E.C.3. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Soviet-German Trade Prospects 


(By a Correspondent) 


a is just a year since the Russian-German trade agree- 

ment was signed. At the time, Germany claimed this 
agreement to be of the utmost importance and declared that 
it would remove all economic pressure from the British 
blockade. 

No data were available with regard to the nature and 
extent of the agreement, nor is it known how far both sides 
have managed to fulfil their respective contracts during the 
past year or to what extent imports and exports between them 
have expanded. A new German delegation left for Moscow 
at the beginning of this month and negotiations are in pro- 
gress with regard to a renewal of the agreement for next 
year. But the present negotiations are being carried on with 
less propaganda than before, and the various articles in the 
Soviet and German press, published on the anniversary of 
the Russian-German pact, have underlined more strongly 
the political character of the pact and have avoided any dis- 
cussion of economic collaboration. 

The University of Birmingham has published a memoran- 
dum on the Prospects of Soviet-German trade during the 
War Period*, which gives a thorough and objective analysis of 
the possibilities of an expansion in trade between the two 
countries. The analysis considers the programme of Soviet 
economic expansion envisaged by the Third Five-Year Plan; 
such planning of every field of economic expansion during 
the forthcoming years makes it easier to forecast the maxi- 
mum limits to which Russia’s foreign trade can increase in 
one direction or another. 

The supplies which the Soviet Union can deliver to Ger- 
many to a great extent depend mainly on whether the Soviet 
Government is guided by purely economic considerations, or 
whether it is prepared to undergo economic sacrifices in pur- 
suit of political objectives, the attainment of which would 
call for close co-operation between the two countries. Ex- 
perience has shown that Russian economy can be elastically 
adapted to political ends, and, in this case, Russian exports 
could to a large extent supply German economic needs, if 
German-Russian economic collaboration were given a year or 
two to develop and if technical assistance were forthcoming 
from Germany. Such essential supplies as fertilisers, man- 
ganese ore, oil, and non-ferrous metals could be made avail- 
able in considerable quantities. 

Political developments during the last year, however, and 
especially recent events in the Balkans, do not point in the 
direction of closer co-operation between the two countries. 
It becomes more and more clear that realism is the aim of 
Soviet policy, and this excludes for the time being economic 
sacrifices on the part of Russia to help Germany. 


The Trade Turnover 


The terms of the Soviet-German trade agreement were 
kept secret, and the only official hint was a vague reference 
to the trade turnover between the two countries. It was 
affirmed that the first year of the trade agreement would see 
the greatest trade turnover between the two countries, since 
the Revolution surpassed. The record year was 1931 when 
the turnover amounted to Rm. 1,066 millions, according to 
German statistics and 2,365 million roubles, according to 
U.S.S.R. statistics. Therefore, the Birmingham memorandum 
points out, if imports and exports are intended to balance, 
German imports from the U.S.S.R. would total no less than 
Rm. 533 millions and U.S.S.R. exports to Germany no less 
than 1,182.5 million roubles. 

These figures exceed substantially the levels reached in the 
past and are more than 10 times higher than the lowest 


* Birmingham Bureau of Research on Russian Economic 
‘Conditions, Russian Department, University of Birmingham. 


level reached, which was in 1938 when Russian exports 
amounted to 88.3 million roubles and German imports to 
Rm. 47.4 millions. The following table gives the figures 
since 1931:— 


Russian exports to 1931 1932 1937 1938 
Germany in mill- 
ion roubles a 566:5 440:1 107-6 88-3 


German imports 
from U.S.S.R. in 
million Rm. ... 303°5 270-9 65:1 47-4 


These figures show that an increase to the maximum value 
would involve a thorough reorganisation of the Soviet’s 
foreign trade, and even if it is assumed that Russia is willing 
to undergo such a reorganisation, it would also be difficult 
to carry it out in practice because of the nature of Russian 
exports. Germany is interested in importing from Russia 
agricultural products, foodstuffs, oil, textiles and raw mate- 
rials. These goods are now exported from the U.S.S.R. mainly 
with the object of receiving foreign currency to pay for im- 
ports. The production of none of these goods exceeds the 
needs of the Soviet home market and they can always be 
disposed of by increasing the supplies for home consumption. 
The barter system of German foreign trade would not satisfy 
the Russian demands for colonial produce and _ various 
metals. The commodities offered by Russia are becoming 
less attractive to Germany; for instance, after the occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, Poland and France, the German de- 
mand for imported timber has diminished. 

There remains the possibility of an expansion in Russia’s 
oil exports to Germany. In recent years the largest importers 
of Russian oil were France, Italy, Germany, Great Britain, 
Japan, Spain, Sweden, Belgium and Denmark, and if Ger- 
many got all the share of France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
and Spain, it would mean that Russian exports of oil to Ger- 
many could be more than trebled without increasing the total 
quantity exported. But here again demands of the Soviet 
home market have considerably increased, and it is doubtful 
if Russia will continue to expand her oil exports to Germany. 
The Soviet crude oil production has increased from 21.4 mil- 
lion tons in 1932 to 30.1 million tons in 1938, and the third 
five-year plan foresees an output of 36.3 million tons in 1940 
and 48.5 million tons in 1942. But at the same time Russian 
oil exports have decreased from 6.1 million tons in 1932 to 
1.4 million tons in 1938. Judged by the results of the first 
few months of the current year it is not likely that produc- 
tion as envisaged by the five-year plan will be fulfilled, and at 
the same time the demand for home consumption is still 
growing, especially as the needs of the Red Army are becom- 
ing greater from day to day. Consequently, Russia’s unlikely 
to be able to spare large additional quantities for export. 

The situation is the same with regard to the export of 
agricultural products. If the Soviet Government is willing, 
it should be possible to increase both the absolute figure ol 
exports and Germany’s share in them, particularly as a fur- 
ther increase in the production of agricultural products 1s 
foreseen in the year 1940. But here again the internal mar- 
ket shows a steady growth, and if Russia is net pressed to 
expand her exports because of the need to increase her im- 
ports, the whole increase in agricultural production will be 
absorbed by home consumption. 

The Birmingham memorandum considers that the prob- 
lem of transport is not an insuperable difficulty so long as 
Russian transport works in peaceful conditions and the Baltic 
and the Black Sea are outside the range of the British block- 
ade. Over 60 per cent. of Soviet exports can be carried within 
the limits of these seas and there are no obstacles as far 
as the sea-borne trade is concerned in the way of a consider- 
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able increase of exports from the U.S.S.R. to Germany. 
Moreover, railway transport has improved of late, despite the 
increased pressure on the system. 

A reshuffle of Russian exports from other countries to Ger- 
many largely depends upon Russian imports. Only part 
of the indispensable imports was provided by purchases in 
Germany and in countries now under German control. 
Essential commodities like sheet iron, pipes, refined steel, 
copper, nickel, tin, tea, jute, sisal, cotton, rubber, machinery, 
tools and general equipment were coming mostly from 
countries outside German control. The commodities sup- 
plied by Germany will also be curtailed as many of them 
are based on imported raw material of which there is now 
a great shortage. 

The German market is, therefore, less attractive to the 
U.S.S.R. than it seemed at the time when the first agreement 
was signed. The difficulties described have to a great extent 
hampered the expected large increase in the exchange of goods 
between the two countries, In spite of the fact that no official 
figures are available, the conclusion can be drawn that the 
expansion of trade between Russia and Germany during the 
last year was small, and that it is doubtful whether it 
will increase much more so long as the present political 
conditions prevail. 

September 1st. 


Australia’s Successful 
Savings Campaign 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


COMMONWEALTH Government Accounts for the financial 
year ended on June 30th show a record revenue of 
¢A111.9 millions and expenditure for consolidated revenue 
of about £A109 millions. Revenue was £A16.8 millions 
higher than in the previous twelve months. The recorded 
surplus of £A2.9 millions is an understatement of the true 
position, since £A9 millions of revenue was appropriated 
to meet war expenditure which the Government had 
originally intended to charge against Loan Funds. 

Defence and war expenditure amounted to £A55.2 
millions during the period, and of this sum £A24.3 millions 
was appropriated from revenue. The remainder was met 
from loan proceeds. The need for heavier taxation and 
increased borrowing to finance mounting war expenditure 
has been stressed recently in speeches and in the press. 
The Government War Savings Campaign has been pushed 
vigorously, and sales of War Savings Certificates have far 
exceeded expectations. They are already more than £A10 
millions, a figure which the Treasurer hoped to reach in 
1941. The £A20 millions War Loan floated at the end of 
May was oversubscribed in ten days, a particularly gratify- 
ing feature of the response being the large number of sub- 
scribers, 32,600. This compares with a list of only 14,000 
in the March loan of £A18 millions. Small investors have 
had the incentive of increasing certainty that steps will be 
taken to prevent interest rates rising unduly and involving 
them in capital loss at a future date. The decision in the 
middle of June to fix minimum prices for Commonwealth 
Government securities on all Australian Stock Exchanges 
is a welcome step still further safeguarding small investors 
against capital loss. 


High Imports 


Although many items, including income tax, exceeded 
the estimates, the big increase in revenue was very largely 
due to Customs and Excise receipts, which were £A8.4 
millions above the revised estimates of November. In spite of 
the prohibition of certain goods and the introduction of a 
licensing system for all imports from countries outside the 
sterling area, total merchandise imports reached approxi- 
mately £A144 millions for the twelve months. During the 
ten months following the outbreak of war, imports were 
£A20 millions higher than in the corresponding months 
of the previous financial period. Exports rose at the same 
time, and a preliminary figure is £A163 millions for the 
full period, which indicates that there was a decline in 
London funds during the financial year. 

There was undoubtedly a move by importers to accumu- 
late stocks through fear of the war causing a complete 
cessation of many supplies—a fear which has proved all 
too well-founded. This tendency was assisted by the 
Customs Department extending licensing periods for a 
number of months. Imports during the current financial 
year should fall off considerably, particularly as so many 
sources of supply are now no longer available. 


Fuly 23rd. 
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The American 
Presidential Campaign 


[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT | 


INTERSPERSED with the news of war over England, the 
American radio has been crackling these last three weeks 
with a series of vitally important domestic addresses con- 
cerned with foreign policy. Mr Wendell L. Willkie’s 
speech of acceptance of the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency headed a list that included the names of 
General John J. Pershing, Admiral William C. Standley, 
Colonel William J. Donovan, Ambassador William T. 
Bullitt and Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 

The Willkie speech represented the firing of the first big 
gun of the campaign. In addition to its statements on 
foreign affairs, it disclosed a daring strategy. The Repub- 
lican nominee began by affirming the facts on the domestic 
counts that will be made against him. There is a current 
newspaperman’s tag that “ Whatever happens in the 
November election we will have a Democratic President, a 
Republican Vice-President, and a new Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” Mr Willkie took this charge about his former 
political affiliation head on: “Party lines are down. 
Nothing could make that clearer than the nomination by 
the Republicans of a Liberal Democrat who changed his 
party affiliation because he found democracy in the Repub- 
lican Party rather than in the New Deal Party.” Similarly 
specific was his counter to the charge that as an executive 
of a public-utility company he is a big-business representa- 
tive: ‘‘ Because I am a business man, of which, incidentally, 
I am very proud, formerly connected with a large company, 
the doctrinaires of the Opposition have attacked me as an 
opponent of Liberalism. But I was a Liberal before many 
of these men had heard the word, and I fought for many 
of the reforms of the elder La Follette, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson before another Roosevelt adopted— 
and distorted—Liberalism.” 

The speech made it clear that the Republicans intend to 
appeal to every available American tradition in the course 
of the campaign. The tradition of notification and accept- 
ance at a place other than the convention hall goes back to 
the pioneer period. The town of Elwood, Ind’ana, is a 
typical small mid-Western town with a Main Street, in 
which a child of immigrant parents who fled Central 
Europe to escape oppression found the opportunity to rise 
to success. An estimated 125,000 people saw this town in the 
course of the notification proceedings, and further hundreds 
of thousands saw the faces of its everyday citizenry in the 
picture magazines and heard the radio description of the 
ceremonies, including Mr Willkie’s adoption of the motto 
that is carved above the door of the local high school: 
“The Hope of our Country.” In such a setting, Mr 
Willkie’s challenge to debate reawakened the tradition of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, held in another time of 
great crisis. 

All of this serves as ammunition against the non-tradi- 
tional course of Mr Roosevelt, from his Supreme Court 
proposal to his third-term candidacy. It also serves to put 
further into the background Mr Willkie’s industrial and 
financial support from the eastern seaboard—into the same 
background that this very real support occupied during 
Lincoln’s time. When Mr Willkie said that “by 1929 the 
concentration of private property had gone further than 
it should ever go in a democracy” the statement carried 
conviction in Elwood, for Elwood was formerly the scene 
of a tinplate industry from which fortunes of New Era 
proportions were made. The tinplate and glass industrics 
subsequently closed down or moved away, leaving holly- 
hocks growing wild at the base of empty smokestacks and 
flat purses in Main Street homes. 


A Non-Appeasement Election 


But apart from establishing the domestic conditions of 
his candidacy, Mr Willkie’s speech cleared up some major 
considerations in the field of foreign affairs. We now 
know that neither of the major parties is to be a party of 
open appeasement in this campaign: “No man can 
guarantee to maintain peace .. .” “Some form of selec- 
tive service is the only democratic way in which to secure 
the trained and competent man-power we need for national 
defence .. .” “If the British fleet were lost or captured 
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. this would be a calamity for us . . .” “ We must face 
a brutal, but a terrible fact. Our way of life is in competi- 
tion with Hitler’s way of life.” 

These statements remove major political obstacles which 
threatened to stalemate the defence programme this autumn. 
The prospects of action along a number of lines are measur- 
ably quickened. In respect of the cost of the effort before 
the country, Mr Willkie was as frank as about the need for 
it: “When Winston Churchill became Prime Minister of 
England a few months ago, he made no_ sugar-coated 
promises. ‘I have nothing to offer,’ he said, ‘ but blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat.’ Those are harsh words, brave words; yet 
if England lives, it will be because her people were told the 
truth and accepted it. Fortunately, in America, we are not 
reduced to ‘ blood and tears.’ But we shall not be able to 
avoid the toil and sweat.” 


A Contrast from Colonel Lindbergh 


The attitude towards European events expressed by Mr 
Willkie, like that previously expressed by Mr Roosevelt, was 
at considerable variance with the speech of Colonel Lind- 
bergh two Sundays before. This speech, the third which 
Colonel Lindbergh has made in the past year, closely 
parallels those made during the Munich period of the other 
democracies. It closely parallels the article in the Saturday 
Evening Post by Mr Mooney of General Motors that 
appeared on the same weekend. Colonel Lindbergh said: 
“It is time for us to consider the relationship we will have 
with Europe after the war. . . . In the past we have dealt 
with a Europe dominated by England and France. In the 
future we may have to deal with a Europe dominated by 
Germany. But whether England or Germany wins this war, 
Western civilisation will still depend upon two great centres, 
one in each hemisphere. An agreement between us could 
maintain civilisation and peace throughout the world as far 
into the future as we can see.” 

Three radio speeches by men familiar with the American 
armed forces and one by a member of the diplomatic corps 
have controverted this view. Speaking on the same day as 
Colonel Lindbergh, General Pershing broke a long silence 
to warn the country of its danger and to propose the sale of 
fifty destroyers to strengthen the British fleet. His main 
points were duplicated some days later in a speech by 
Admiral Standley, former Chief of Naval Operations. 
Colonel William J. Donovan, of World War fame as Com- 
mander of New York’s “ Fighting 69th,” put the prestige of 
his experience behind the pending Bill for conscription now. 
And on August 18th Mr Bullitt, Ambassador in Paris, whose 
press comments on landing from France recently had left 
the country somewhat confused, delivered a rousing speech 
in front of Independence Hall in Philadelphia, warning the 
American people that they are next on Hitler’s list. 


August 25th. 


Canada’s Parliamentary 
Session in Retrospect 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE Federal Parliament completed its programme of 
business on August 7th, but under pressure from the Oppo- 
sition groups the Government agreed that Parliament 
should not be prorogued but merely stand adjourned until 
November 5th, with the possibility of being summoned at 
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an earlier date, if some very serious emergency arose. On 
the whole the Cabinet emerged from the session without 
any serious damage to its prestige, though this would have 
suffered severely if the Government had not overcome its 
original hesitancy to arrest and intern Mayor Houde of 
Montreal, who had openly defied it by advising the citizens 
ot Montreal not to comply with the law enforcing a 
national registration of all people over the age of 16. The 
registration will take place on August 19th, 20th and 21st, 
and, as soon as data secured by it are available, the first 
batch will be called up for compulsory military training 
from the age classes of 21 and 22 to the number of about 
30,000. Influential critics contend that a month’s training 
in a camp is quite inadequate to produce any kind of 
military efficiency and a sheer waste of money. 


A Good Opposition Leader 


The great surprise of the session was the very effective 
leadership given to the Conservative Opposition by 
Mr R. B. Hanson, who was unexpectedly called to this post 
through the defeat and resignation of Dr Manion. 
Possessed of an even temper and a genial bonhomie, but 
never credited with any notable parliamentary capacity, 
he showed during the session good debating powers and a 
real sense for parliamentary strategy. He spiced valuable 
co-operation with the Government on all vital issues per- 
taining to the war with constructive criticism, and on more 
than one occasion drove Ministers into tight corners 
and forced them to change or modify their policies. With- 
out much assistance he enabled the Opposition to _per- 
form its proper réle, and as a result received considerable 
commendation from Liberal papers for performing a use- 
ful national service. Towards the close of the session he 
extracted from Ministers a full account of their steward- 
ship of the national war effort, and it gave reasonable 
satisfaction to the country. 


Mr Howe, the Minister of Munitions, was able to 
announce that the production of planes in Canada, which 
is now at the rate of 30 per week, will be at least quad- 
rupled next year, and that tanks will soon be turned out 
at the rate of 30 per month. He also announced arrange- 
ments for the construction of another group of huge new 
plants financed jointly by the British and Canadian Gov- 
ernments for the production of explosives, shells and other 
war materials; the sum allocated to the construction of 
these new plants is now about $170 millions. 


Before the session ended the Government secured passage 
into law for its unemployment insurance scheme, though 
in face of considerable opposition from the manufacturing 
interests, who feel that the burden imposed on them is too 
heavy. Conservative senators, who shared their views, pro- 
posed an amendment postponing the operation of the 
scheme until the end of the war, but the Government 
successfully resisted it. 


New Wheat Legislation 


The Government also encountered considerable criticism 
in connection with wheat marketing legislation which it 
introduced. The Bill renewed for the current crop year 
the guarantee of a minimum basic price for wheat on the 
basis of 70 cents for No. 1 Northern, the highest grade 
at Fort William and Vancouver; removed the limitation 
of 5,000 bushels for deliveries by any single individual 
to the Wheat Board; and made provision for the payment 
of storage charges to grain growers for the purpose of 
inducing them to hold their wheat on their farms instead 
of delivering it to elevators. 

This move is intended to alleviate a serious problem now 
looming up in connection with the handling and storage 
of the new wheat crop, whose harvesting has now begun 
in the Prairie Provinces. The deterioration through drought, 
of which there were ominous signs in the first half of July, 
was checked in the second half of the month by almost 
ideal growing conditions; as a consequence, areas where 
the crops had been wilting badly have made a good re- 
covery, and the prospects now are that a wheat crop of 
well above the average yield will be harvested in the three 
Prairie Provinces. 


Shortage of Storage Space 


The carryover of Canadian wheat on July 3lst was 
roughly 275 million bushels, and the total storage capacity 
of Canada’s elevators, terminal and country, is placed at 
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382 million bushels. Some Canadian wheat can be stored 
in ships and in elevators in the United States, but the 
quantity is obviously limited, and even after allowance is 
made for the recent British purchase of 100 million 
bushels of wheat and withdrawals for domestic consump- 
tio, Which amounts to about 120 million bushels per 
annum, a serious storage deficiency now seems inevitable, 
even if the new crop does not exceed 400 million bushels. 
Sooner or later the elevators will be unable to take further 
deliveries of wheat, and an undertaking has been given 
that a plan would be worked out for paying the farmers 
for such wheat as could not be accepted by the elevators. 
A processing tax of 15 cents per bushel has also been im- 
posed on all wheat used in domestic flour mills, and when, 
as a result, the price of bread was raised in Vancouver and 
other places, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board inter- 
vened to peg the prices of flour and wheat at the level of 
July 23rd. 


Good Business Prospects 


Thanks to the industrial boom generated by war con- 
tracts and the good crop prospects, Canadian business has 
been expanding during the summer months. The Bureau’s 
index of employment stood at 124.7 on July Ist, com- 
pared with 120.9 on June Ist; during June the great ex- 
pansion was in manufacturing, for which the index on 
July Ist at 130.3 was 8 per cent. higher than the previous 
maximum figure for that date, established just before the 
great depression began in 1939. In the Maritime Provinces 
the level of business in June was 23.4 per cent. higher 
than in June, 1939; the iron and steel industries of Nova 
Scotia are working at full capacity, and New Brunswick 
is benefiting from the prosperity of the forestry industries. 
The region around the great Miramichi River is develop- 
ing a large export trade to Britain in pitprops, formerly 
supplied from the Baltic countries, and the contracts for 
these placed for 1940 by the British Timber Control 
Board in Canada and Newfoundland are estimated at 
350,000 cubic fathoms. 


August 10th. 


The Netherlands Shipping 
and Trading Committee 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


BEFORE the war the Dutch merchant navy was almost equal 
in size to the French and, with a total gross tonnage of nearly 
3,000,000, it was the eighth largest in the world. Of this 
fleet, only a small part was in Dutch ports when the Germans 
invaded Holland, and, as almost the whole of this part also 
succeeded in putting out to sea before the enemy occupied 
the ports, only a negligible number of ships fell into his 
hands. 

The Dutch Government, well aware of the vital impor- 
tance of maintaining this precious and traditional national 
possession, on May 10, 1940, immediately sent wireless 
messages to all Dutch captains to put into the nearest British 
or French port and there to wait for instructions from the 
Dutch consul, and at the same time transferred to the 
Netherlands Minister in London its powers under certain 
Dutch Shipping Acts. In order to promote the enforcement 
of these Acts, the Minister appointed an advisory committee, 
called the “‘ Netherland Shipping Committee.” 

When the German occupation of Holland was completed, 
the shipowners in that country became unable further to 
direct their ships, and it became equally impossible for 
shippers and consignees in the occupied territory to take steps 
to safeguard and to dispose of their cargoes. For the protec- 
tion of all these interests immediate action was urgently re- 
quired; and on behalf of the Dutch Government in London 
the Minister of Commerce, Industry and Shipping em- 
powered the ‘“ Netherlands Shipping Committee” (new 
members were added and it received the name of “ Nether- 
lands Shipping and Trading Committee”) to act as custo- 
dian of all Dutch ships belonging to owners in occupied 
territory, and of all goods afloat or ashore in any part of 
the world belonging to or consigned to persons, firms or 
companies in occupied territory, and to negotiate with the 
Procurator General and the Treasury Solicitor for the re- 
lease and disposal thereof. 
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Capital and Organisation 

The Committee was given the legal form of a British 
limited company, and was incorporated on July 1, 1940. It 
has a capital of only £500, divided into 25 shares of £20 
each, but the Royal Netherlands Government has fully and 
unreservedly guaranteed the fulfilment of all its obligations. 

The shares do not carry any rights in respect of profits, 
and if, upon the winding-up or dissolution, any balance 
should remain, it will be used to compensate owners of 
Dutch shipping and Dutch cargo for the loss sustained by 
them in the present war, and for the formation of a fund 
for the relief or benefit of the officers and crews of Dutch 
ships. 

The Committee has under its supervision 180 sea-going 
ships and more than 250 coastal vessels, besides some trawlers 
and tugs. It consists of four departments: —the Shipping 
Department, which looks after the interests of the ship- 
owners and has a technical sub-department attending to re- 
pairs, certificates, surveys and crews; the Trade Department, 
which acts for cargo-owners and handles the storage and dis- 
posal of the goods; the Coastal and Short Sea Department, 
which protects the interests of the owners of vessels engaged 
in the coastal and short sea trades; the Detained Cargo De- 
partment, which was formed from a committee organised at 
the beginning of the war and represents the cargo-owners in 
the Prize Court and before the Admiralty Marshal. 

An agreement has been made with the British Government 
whereby all Dutch vessels engaged in European trade are 
to come under time charter to the Ministry of Shipping as 
soon as they have discharged in a British port. Thus the 
committee is able to provide the British Government with 
a total shipping capacity of well over a million tons, a very 
important contribution. 


The Disposal of Cargoes 


All cargoes in Dutch ships and all Dutch cargoes in other 
ships are requisitioned by the Ministry of Shipping on 
arrival in Great Britain. The requisitioning is carried out by 
agents specially appointed by the Government in various 
ports. Claimants who are in possession of all necessary 
documents and evidence of title can apply to these agents and 
obtain from them either payment of the purchase price or 
release of the goods, if the Government does not wish to keep 
them. If no claimant has applied to the agents, the goods or 
the proceeds are handed over to the Committee. The claimant 
who has a complete set of documents at his disposal can then 
obtain what is due to him from the Committee. In cases 
where the claimant is unable to produce complete docu- 
ments, the Committee nevertheless releases the goods or the 
proceeds, if it sees fit to do so, provided the receiver furnishes 
an indemnity signed by himself and by a bank and pays 2 per 
cent. of the c.if. price as a contribution to the Committee’s 
costs. 

Those goods, finally, which are neither kept by the British 
Government nor released by the Committee to claimants, are 
stored or disposed of by the Committee. Consequently the 
Trade Department of the Committee has a great variety of 
merchandise for sale, such as tobacco, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
wool, wood, mineral and vegetable oils, grains, wines, fruit, 
ores, metals and chemicals. 

September 1st. 
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HE intensified night bombing attacks on London 

during the past week have emphasised the need for 
the review of the practicability of an insurance scheme to 
cover war risks on property which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is now to undertake. Since the Prime Minister 
announced nine days ago that the Government were to 
reconsider the problem “in the light of the facts as they 
are to-day,” the facts themselves have changed. In August, 
only 800 houses were destroyed beyond possible repair; in 
a week of heightened bombing Activity this scale of damage 
has been greatly exceeded, and it is not yet clear whether 
the enemy is putting forth his full destructive effort. 

In present circumstances, however, the fact that the 
Government has second thoughts regarding the adequacy 
of its predecessor’s compensation scheme is refreshing. 
Hitherto, the official attitude has been the reverse of 
courageous. As far back as April, 1937, the Government 
rejected the proposition that a scheme of insurance could 
be devised to cover war risks on land. It added that 
the most effective form of protection against air-raid risks 
lay in the effective prosecution of the existing programme 
of re-armament—a conclusion which has a hollow ring 
to-day. So do many of the contentions advanced in the 
Weir Report of last October. The plain fact is that the 
Weir Conference was so impressed by the estimates of 
potential damage placed before it by the defence authori- 
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War Insurance for Property 


ties that it concluded forthwith that cover for war risks 
damage to property was not an insurable proposition. 

Now that the Government is disposed to reconsider its 
estimates of damage, it may be presumed that many of 
the ancillary arguments with which the Weir Committee 
embroidered its conclusions may also be discarded—par- 
ticularly the casuistical proposition that a mutual scheme 
of property insurance involving payments from property 
owners during or after the war in return for insurance 
cover would constitute “an unjustifiable earmarking of 
national resources for one particular objective.” Property 
owners at large have the ability, and certainly the willing- 
ness, to contribute to a mutual insurance scheme. Their 
opinion of the Government scheme of compensation has 
not improved with experience of its working. They require 
a scheme which incorporates the basic method of insur- 
ance, coupled—as it must be—-by Government reinsur- 
ance of the risk. 

Another fallacy must be exposed before a war risk 
insurance scheme can properly be discussed. The Govern- 
ment (in other words, the Treasury) has hitherto held the 
view that no insurance scheme would be acceptable which 
would promise to provide an unlimited amount from 
public funds for compensation, It has been prepared to 
accept oniy the limited liability principle, and to offer a 
contribution of “reasonable and ascertainable dimen- 
sions.” This is Budget orthodoxy misapplied. The limit- 
ing factor in any insurance scheme against war risks—and, 
for that matter, in the existing compensation scheme—is 
not the monetary factor; it is the supply of materials and 
labour to make damage good during and after the war. 
To fail to make the best use of the available services of 
the building industry, merely because the Treasury has 
set a 1 preconceived limit to the financial assistance which 
it can give, would be an unpardonable waste of resources. 

A revision of this academic Treasury view is overdue, 
for in the real ultimate sense, it is irrelevant to the prob- 
lem. But, just as it has hampered the existing compensa- 
tion scheme, it may still be advanced anew against an 
insurance scheme. Yet this consideration did not stand in 
the way of insurance schemes for marine war risks or cover 
for commodity stocks. Both of these classes required the 
vital protection of insurance, because the owners of ships 
and commodity stocks could not have carried on business 
if war losses were not to be replaced. The war has now 
reached the stage where the same conclusion holds good 
for many buildings, their plant and equipment. There is no 
suggestion that the Government compensation scheme, or 
any mutual insurance scheme which might be devised with 
Government support, should, or could, cover indirect war 
damage, such as is usually covered by consequential loss 
policies. The limitation of the scheme to a satisfactory 
form of cover against enemy fire is all that is expected, 
and in itself would mark real progress. 

At present, the Government’s compensation scheme 
merely provides the machinery for recording the extent 
of war damage. Local authorities may, in certain circum- 
stances, proceed with first-aid repairs. But the responsi- 
bility for repairing more substantial damage rests with the 
owner, and if he decides to carry it out, he must pay for 
it from his own pocket, leaving the question of the amount 
of compensation which he may receive until the war is 
over. His claim, based on the level of building costs in 
March, 1939, is not, of course, intended to represent the 
full monetary payment to which he may be entitled when 
hostilities have ceased. He may receive a larger sum, to 
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compensate in whole or part for the increase in building 
costs which has occurred since March, 1939. He might, if 
the Treasury’s measure of the public purse were the 
determining factor, receive less. Conditions in March, 
1939, are merely the yardstick of measurement for 
damage. Compensation will depend upon the multiplier 
which is applied to these standardised claims after the 
war is over. Such a scheme is better than nothing. It is, 
however, a potent breeder of uncertainty. Much rebuild- 
ing, of course, cannot, and should not, be undertaken until 
after the war. Owners of essential property—whether in- 
dustrial or domestic—who find that they must rehabilitate 
their property will hardly be encouraged to undertake 
necessary repairs without some firmer assurance than a 
post-dated cheque with the amount left blank. It is surely 
better to meet claims of this sort as they occur, as far as 
possible. For general claims, it should be possible to pro- 
vide the option of an immediate cash payment for proved 
damage, or an equity in a valorised pool of claims pay- 
able after the war. 

What are the principles of such an insurance scheme? 
It must, in the first place, fix the rate of premium at a 
reasonable level. There are approximately 13 million 
houses in England, Wales and Scotland. Of these, over 
14 millions are owner-occupier houses mortgaged to build- 
ing societies, and many of the remaining 114 millions are 
owned by persons of modest means. A mutual scheme of 
insurance, therefore, must be related to the resources of 
the small property owner, to many of whom an annual 
premium of say, £2 10s. would be a burden, although it 
would be willingly paid. Assuming that the average value 
of houses was £500, such a rate of premium would repre- 
sent no more than 10s. per cent., and would provide a 
premium income of £324 millions to cover a maximum 
though never potential) risk of £6,500 millions. 

Obviously, there would be real doubt whether the scheme 
would be self-supporting on this basis. Hence, the second 
principle must be that of Government assistance. It is 
fitting that property owners as a class should take what 
steps are open to them to cover war damage; hitherto lack 
of opportunity, and not supine dependence upon the 
Government scheme, has impeded them. An unassisted 
mutual scheme might augment its income by higher 
premiums or by a post-war levy on the participants in the 


Rubber 


N August 19th it was announced that the United 
States Rubber Reserve Company had arranged with the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee to purchase a 
further 180,000 tons of rubber, bringing the American emer- 
gency reserve up to 330,000 tons. The whole of the additional 
quantity is to be imported by America before the end of 1941. 
The agreement, negotiated and signed on behalf of the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee by Sir John Hay, is 
similar to that concluded last June for the purchase of 
150,000 tons. The price which the Rubber Reserve Company 
has agreed to pay is between 17 and 184 American cents per 
lb., f.0.b. Eastern ports. This purchase affords a convenient 
opportunity for examining the rubber plantation industry’s 
position and prospects. The implications for investors will be 
considered in a subsequent article. 

When the war broke out, rubber, which has become the 
Most important product of tropical agriculture, was recover- 
ing from one of its periodical slumps. Between the end of 
August and the middle of December, the spot price (standard 
sheet) rose from 83d. to about 114d. per Ib. in this country, 
while in New York it advanced from 164 cents to around 193 
cents per lb. The advance in the price of rubber, however, was 
less marked than that of other important primary products, 
pecially in the United States. Thus, while the dollar price 
of spot rubber rose by 15 per cent. to 18 per cent. between 
August and mid-December last year, that of other primary 
Products rose by 25 per cent. or more during this period. 

Owever, as a result of the increase of the basic quotas fixed 
by the international agreement from 60 per cent. in the third 
Quarter of 1939 to 75 per cent. in the last quarter (to imple- 
ment the rubber-cotton barter agreement without disturbing 
the market) and of the rise in prices, the rubber industry 
Was prospering. 

For the first two quarters of 1940, the quota was fixed at 
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scheme, but the arguments in favour of a reasonable initial 
premium apply against any drastic subsequent increase, 
and if the Government itself cannot undertake an open 
commitment to be settled after the war, it is surely expect- 
ing too much of property owners to do so. Part of the 
loss must fall upon the general taxpayer, as part of the 
communal burden of the war itself. But another part, and 
possibly the larger part, should fall on owners of property. 
The balance of Government assistance which the scheme 
might require cannot, of course, be estimated, for the scale 
of war damage, though severe, may be exceeded in future. 
The essential point, however, is that the sole considera- 
tion of pounds, shillings and pence should not be allowed 
to weigh against the introduction of an insurance scheme. 

The third principle is that the machinery for assess- 
ment and collection is ready at hand. War risks cover could 
be provided by the insurance offices, acting on behalf of 
a Government-guaranteed pool. The offices could collect 
the premiums at the same time as the premiums for normal 
civil cover, with the important proviso that any property 
not covered for civil hazards would be compulsorily insur- 
able against war risks. They could furnish valuable assist- 
ance in survey work, which in some districts already falls 
heavily upon owners, building societies, and the District 
Valuation Panels. There is already a considerable shortage 
of professional valuers, and the present liability of the 
London area to multiple damage involves a real danger 
that the claims machinery may become congested. 

Above all, it is to be hoped that, since the Government 
have undertaken to reconsider the views of their prede- 
cessors regarding cover for war damage to property, they 
will do so quickly and courageously. The “ solid marks of 
confidence” to which the Prime Minister referred in his 
statement last week will not be heightened if the penumbra 
of caution and timidity which marked the Weir Report and 
its antecedents is allowed to overshadow the new en- 
quiries. This new element of courage has been satisfac- 
torily marked by the decision to meet claims for essential 
household furniture and personal clothing in full, for per- 
sons whose family income amounts to not more than £400 
—though there are many above that income level who will 
be sadly affected by the absence of any payments at all. 
It needs tobe applied to the problem of property insurance, 
and to the relief of all who fall victims of enemy assault. 


in War 


80 per cent., which was much in excess of current consump- 
tion. Fears of a decline in prices proved unjustified, for the 
heavy re-stocking demand, coupled with the high level of 
consumption in America, assisted in maintaining the dollar 
price at around 184 cents per Ib., and the sterling price in 
the neighbourhood of Is. per lb. This period was among the 
best the rubber industry has enjoyed for years past. While 
the prices of other primary products on the world markets 
have tended to fall since last spring, that of rubber has been 
well maintained. 

True, costs have risen. So far as the cost of producing, 
transporting and loading the rubber on board ship at the 
point of shipment (f.o.b. cost) is concerned, Malayan 
producers had to face higher wages, as well as an ad- 
vance in the prices of fertilisers and other materials 
and stores. The demand for higher wages was particularly 
insistent when the price of rice began to advance as a result 
of the depreciation of sterling in terms of the Java guilder. 
For British producers in the Netherlands East Indies the 
outstanding problem was that of double taxation. On the 
other hand, rubber producers escaped the sharp rise in wage 
costs which they usually experience in boom conditions, 
when they have to compete for labour with tea, sugar, 
tobacco, coffee and palm oil plantations. At present the other 
branches of tropical agriculture are so depressed that they 
are unlikely to attract labour from the rubber estates. As 
regards the cost of shipping rubber to consuming countries, 
freight and insurance costs have risen very substantially; the 
former are now 70 per cent. above pre-war levels, while war 
risk rates are very heavy. But as rubber is very valuable in 
relation to its weight and bulk, freight costs absorb only a 
comparatively small proportion of the selling price. At 
present rates, selling and shipping costs, excluding com- 
mission and brokerage but including landing charges, are in 
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the neighbourhood of 1.3 to 1.4 pence per lb., compared 
with 0.8d. per lb. before the war. Altogether the cost of pro- 
ducing rubber and shipping it to this country (c.i.f. cost) 
has risen by approximately 5 to 10 per cent. The moderation 
of the rise is, of course, largely due to the higher rate 
of release and the consequent spreading of fixed costs. 

In May, the Regulation Committee fixed the rate of release 
for the second half of the year at 80 per cent. This was 
subsequently raised to 85 per cent. after the first purchase 

y the Rubber Reserve Company was announced, and the 
International Committee has this week announced a further 
increase to 90 per cent. for the October-December quarter. 
After the loss of virtually the whole of the European market, 
the 85 per cent. quota exceeded absorption even on the most 
favourable assumptions. In 1938, net imports of rubber into 
Continental Europe totalled 279,000 tons; the countries now 
under German or Italian occupation (including Metropolitan 
France) were responsible for approximately 224,000 tons, 
while the balance was consigned to neutrals whose imports 
are now carefully rationed. A reduction in demand of this 
magnitude is more than sufficient to turn the industry from 
prosperity to depression. The Regulation Committee—which 
has survived the capitulation of both Holland and France— 
could have reduced the quota; this, however, could not have 
been accomplished without serious dislocation, and it is 
almost certain that it could not have prevented a serious fall 
in prices and, consequently, of the foreign exchange receipts 
of the sterling bloc. In the circumstances, the second pur- 
chase by the American Rubber Reserve Company was of out- 
standing importance. The 330,000 tons to be purchased by 
the company represent a net addition to current absorption, 
and entirely offset the loss of the European markets. The 
price for the first purchase is equivalent to about 114d. to 1s. 
per lb., landed London terms, which is very satisfactory, 
while on the 180,000 tons purchased on f.o.b. terms last 
month the producers are covered against the risk of any 
increase in freight and insurance charges. 

A certain amount of misunderstanding seems to have 
arisen about the effect of the transaction on the foreign 
exchange situation of this country. It is feared in certain 
quarters that if the rubber purchased is of Netherlands East 
Indies or French Indo-China origin little gain, if any, will 
accrue to this country. This rests on a misconception of the 
working of the Regulation scheme. As the total exports of 
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the various participant countries are restricted under the 
scheme to the amounts fixed by the Committee, it follows 
that, if the Reserve Company acquires a given quantity of 
say, N.E.I. or Thai rubber these countries will have to re 
duce their other shipments by exactly the same amount. The 
exports which would have to be reduced consist of (a) 
shipments to America to meet ordinary trade demands; () 
shipments to the sterling area; and (c) shipments to other 
countries, such as Japan, Canada and South America. Thus 
more British rubber would be shipped under these heads, As 
the foreign exchange control in Malaya, Ceylon and other 
British possessions will not permit the export of rubber 
outside the sterling area, unless foreign exchange, virtually al] 
of which can be readily converted into American currency, 
is received in full by the authorities, dollars are received for 
shipments falling under head (a) and to many of the coun- 
tries under head (c). So far as (b) is concerned, the 
position is different. If less N.E.I. rubber is shipped to the 
sterling area as a result of American purchases, the gap will 
be filled by British rubber which thus, instead of securing 
dollars, will only be saving N.E.I. guilders. It is, however, 
highly probable that the reduction of N.E.I. exports to the 
sterling area will be small. 

The gain in dollar exchange to this country will be broadly 
equivalent to the same proportion of the American pur- 
chases as British production bears to the total. Moreover, 
though the Dutch East Indies cannot be strictly classed as a 
member of the sterling area, an appreciable proportion of 
the dollars acquired by her as a result of rubber shipments 
to America may ultimately find their way to this country. 

In short, the immediate prospects of the rubber industry 
are not unfavourable, so long as America, who normally buys 
more than one-half of the world’s output, continues her pur- 
chases. Thanks to her purchases for the accumulation of 
an emergency reserve, the industry has so far not suffered 
from the loss of European markets, and it will be able to 
continue operating at a fairly high level of its capacity and 
at a reasonable margin or profit, at any rate until well into 
next year. Moreover, the acquisition of a large reserve of 
rubber by the United States may act as a restraint on the 
production of synthetic rubber from oil which has the back- 
ing of powerful American interests. The industry’s one 
serious risk in the near future is the danger of a military 
conflict in the Far East. 


Finance and Banking 


More Treasury Deposits 


The money market has shown no perceptible reaction 
to the damage which the City as a whole and some of the 
market’s constituent institutions have suffered during the 
past week. At times there has been some unevenness in the 
money position of the various banks, but postal and traffic 
delays have been mainly responsible for this. The credit posi- 
tion remains thoroughly comfortable, and, apart from some 
momentary hesitation at the beginning of the week, the 
banks have been persistent buyers of bills from the market. 
The latest Bank return shows a reduction of £8,572,000 in 
bankers’ deposits, which in part reflects the payment of 
£20,000,000 in the form of Treasury deposits this week. This 
further instalment was asked from the banks last Friday and 
brings the total so advanced by the banks to £70,000,000. 
Further recourse to this method of borrowing is likely in 
the near future, as we are now in a comparatively lean 
revenue period, while Government deposits at the Bank of 
England remain at a level well below the average maintained 
in the past year. The reduction in bankers’ deposits over the 
past week has not gone to swell Government deposits to 
an offsetting extent, as during this period Government 
securities in the Banking Department were reduced by 
£6,505,000. But, despite this reduction in the earning assets 
of the Bank and, therefore, in the credit basis, conditions in 
the money market remain exceptionally easy. Some indica- 
tion of the abundance of resources seeking short-term invest- 
ment may be obtained from the heaviness of recent applica- 
tions for Treasury bills. Last Friday they totalled 
£125,785,000, while the previous week they had broken all 
records at £134,910,000. This increasing keenness in the 
demand for bills must be attributed in part to the growth of 
sterling area funds in London, to which detailed reference 
was made in last week’s issue of The Economist. The in- 
creasing competition for an issue of Treasury bills which 
appears now to be limited to £65,000,000 a week means that 





the discount market must resign itself to somewhat lower 
allotments. Last week the percentage was 38 per cent., a 
figure which would certainly have been inadequate to supply 
the banks’ demands for bills if this demand had not been 
somewhat diminished by the further £20,000,000 Treasury 
deposit payments which have been made this week. 


* * * 


The Banks’ Investments 


The clearing bank monthly statements continue to reveal 
the expansionist trend which has characterised them over the 
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Cheques, b alanc es, 


Aug., Apr., May, June, July, Augy 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Capital and reserves 138-8 139:3 | 139-3 139°7 139°7 | 1397 
Acceptances, etc. ... 132°8 120-1 | 120-2 123-2 122-8 1186 
Notes in circulation 1-4 1-4 | 1-4 “es 1:4 14 
Current, deposit and 
other accounts . 2,245°1 | 2,353°9 | 2,413-4 | 2,469-4 | 2,454-0 | 2,481 3 
caicioclinainiaasl dmceiaitainnclh massaneaiadlion onatsinhamanalal 
Total liabilities 2,518-1 | 2,614°7 | 2,674-3 2,733°7 |2,717:9 | 2,741°0 
NET os vnadharen 232-9 | 253-9| 257-0| 269:6 | 262:0| 273:3 
6 
4 
4 








& items in transit 73-4 79°6| 78:8| 123-3 87:6 75°5 
Money at call......... 147-5 153 | 143 166° 1 1458 1476 
Discounts ... 279-1 338 408-7 384°1 415-3 | 4301 
Treasury open 

receipts ; 26.0 26:0 
Investments 599-4 | 617°6| 633-2) 636:2 657:8| 682:1 
Loans and advances | 984:5 | 983-4] 964:3 962°5| 931-9 | 919°0 
Investments in affili- 

ated banks ......... 24:2 23°5 23-5 23°6 23°6 23°6 
Cover for accept- 
ances, premises, &c. 177:1 164 9 165°1 168°3 167:°9 163°8 

Hb ected Oe ee a ee 
Total assets 2 2,518: 1 |2,614-7 | 2,674-3 | 2,733-7 | 2,717-9 | 2,741°0 


past year. The basis of credit is still rising, bank cash last 
month being £11,283,000 higher at £273,275,000. This 
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NATIONAL WAR BONDS 
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figure has only once been exceeded in the past, namely, last 
December, when the cash item was swollen by the usual end- 
year preparations. The total of bank cash for August was 
£40,409,000 higher than in August, 1939. The whole of the 
expansion in bank cash was not translated into a propor- 
tionate increase of bank credit last month, however, since 
the ratio of cash to deposits rose from 10.68 to 11.01 per cent. 
Even so, however, deposits have risen by £27,282,000 to 
£2,481,289,000, the highest level yet recorded. The increase 
in deposits has, in fact, been greater than this figure suggests, 
for over the month of August cheques in course of col- 
lection and items in transit fell by £12,072,000, thus reducing 
the element of duplication which the volume of outstanding 
cheques introduces in the total of deposits. The main contri- 
bution to last month’s expansion in bank deposits was the 
increase in the banks’ investments. These rose by £24,374,000 
over this period, a total which probably reflects appreciable 
purchases of National Defence Bonds by the banks, a move- 
ment, incidentally, which emphasises the meagreness of the 
recent public response to this particular issue. 


« * * 


Silver Touches its ‘** Ceiling ’’ again 


The silver market has been stirred into some semblance 
of activity this week, and its price movements have been 
interesting. The two features have been the disappearance of 
the gap between the quotations for spot and forward and the 
temporary spurt of the spot price to the limit of 234d., at 
which the Indian Government is still prepared to sell in 
the London market. The disappearance of the backwardation 
on silver is largely due to the covering of speculative bear 
commitments. The operators in question have no doubt 
read the signs of an imminent extension of hostilities to the 
borders of the Eastern Mediterranean and have foreseen 
what would be the likely reactions of such a development 
on the Indian silver market. The demand for spot silver 
is at present finding most of its force in coinage orders. It is 
evident that no European nation is at present indulging the 
luxury of minting silver token coins. But events in the Near 
East and East Africa have apparently revived the demand for 
Maria Theresa thalers, and it may well be in this direction 
that the source of most of the current demand for spot 
silver is to be found. It should be added that the turnover 
of the market remains exceptionally small and that the policy 
of the Indian Government in pegging the upper price at 
—— has involved no sizeable sales of the metal in the past 
week. 


* * * 


Banking Hours and Raid Warnings 


_ The attempts made in the early stages of the intensified 
air attacks on this country to make specific and permanent 
ruling providing for the extension of banking hours on days 
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when air raid warnings interrupt the working day have now 
been abandoned. The problem is one which has been foun 
to yield best to a more elastic method of approach. On each 
day when the final banking hour has been interrupted py 
air raid warnings the Clearing Bankers’ Committee decide 
until what time the banks will remain open for receiving 
and making payments. Their decision must, of course, fe 
influenced by the parallel extension in the functioning of 
the Clearing House, but whereas an endeavour was at firs 
made to synchronise the two, this is now no longer done 
In practice the Clearing House is being kept open for 15 to 
30 minutes after the “all clear” if that signal sounds within 
a few minutes of 2 p.m. or after that time. In similar ci. 
cumstances banks keep their doors open to customers for the 
receipt and payment of cheques for periods determined each 
time on the circumstances of the case. These arrangements 
leave considerable latitude to the discretion of branch 
managers, who naturally study the reasonable convenieng 
of theic customers. One doubtful point which has arisen and 
caused some qualms in banking quarters is whether the 
banker loses his protection under the Bills of Exchang 
Act when transacting business after normal banking hour, 
Can he in such circumstances plead to be paying “ in the 
ordinary course of business” under Section 60, or to b 
collecting “ without negligence’? under Section 82? The 
point may not be as crystal clear as some lawyers would 
desire, but it would be extremely difficult to convince a 
Court that by catering for the convenience of their customers 
in the emergencies of to-day, the banks were in fact depriy- 
ing themselves of the protection of the law. 


* * * 


Building Societies’ Income Tax 

The Building Societies have long enjoyed an arrange- 
ment with the Inland Revenue by which their income tax 
liability has been compounded. This takes account of the fact 
that a large number of their members are not liable to taxa- 
tion at the standard rate, and spares the authorities a flood 
of repayment claims if tax were deducted from interest pay- 
ments at full rate. Until the end of the last fiscal year, an 
arrangement entered into in 1935 governed the liability, 
which with tax at the standard rate of 7s. 6d. amounted to 
2s. 94d. in the £. The new arrangement imposes a composite 
rate of 42/90ths of the standard rate, which is equivalent 
to 47.6d. with tax at 8s. 6d., and in addition includes one- 
quarter of the difference between the statutory reduced rate 
Ss.) and half the standard rate (4s. 3d.), which is equivalent 
to a further 2.25d. Hence: the total liability is 4s. 1.85d. in 
the £. Building societies were prepared for a substantial in- 
crease in their tax payments, but the actual increase, decided 
after prolonged negotiation, will confront them with a 
serious problem. Their present margins of profit are small, 
and it is impolitic either to raise mortgage rates or to reduc 
investment rates. The importance of adequate reserves was 
never more apparent than to-day. 


Investment 


Markets Stand Firm 


The chief influence on markets of the new “ barbaric ” 
phase of aerial onslaught has been to render dealing techni- 
caily more difficult. Not only is the “ House” itself in a 
heavily bombed area, but difficulties of transport and com- 
munications have depleted attendance, delayed posts and 
complicated the use of telegraph and telephone services. 
These material difficulties have failed to depress Stock Ex- 
change sentiment. It is inevitable that, in such circumstances, 
trading should be conducted on a considerably reduced scale. 
Few are eager to enter into fresh commitments, but there has 
been no pressure to sell. Fractional losses in gilt-edged were 
generally corrected by a mid-week rally, though these levels 
were not entirely held on Thursday. The largest movements 
took place in undated securities and 34 per cent. War Loan 
dropped a point from last week’s high level of 101% to 1002 
on Tuesday. After a recovery on Wednesday to 101, the 
stock declined by 4 on the following day. Movements in 
industrial prices were narrow and the Financial News in- 
dex of ordinary shares moved only from 64.1 on Friday last 
week to 63.5 on Thursday. The stores group was in poor 
condition and many iron and stcel companies suffered small 


setbacks in prices, but the market did not lack some resisting 
features. The intensification of air raid damage was the Ssig- 
nal for a steady rise in London Brick and Associated 
Portland Cement—and would have produced a boom in glass 
shares, if any were publicly dealt in. Lever and Unilever have 
been firm and at the beginning of the week Rolls Royce and 
John Thornycroft were favoured. Among home rails, Kaffirs 
rubber and oil shares, there has been little business. Th 
“‘ House ” as a whole is in a wait-and-see mood and theres 
a fairly general recognition that in themselves raids on th 
present scale are only a preliminary feature in the broader 
development of the war. But the general stability of all se 
tions of the market during this week of trial is a rematk 
able tribute to the dispassionate and tenacious outlook of th 
great majority of investors. 


* * * 


Are War Bonds Enough ? 


It is no longer possible to disguise the fact that the 
response to the tap issue of 2} per cent. National Wat 
Bonds is disappointing and insufficient for meeting ¢ 
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financial requirements of the war. Subscriptions for the 
week to Tuesday last amounted to £11,110,875, making a 
total since June 25th of £203,012,345. This total, how- 
ever, includes substantial re-investment of moneys released 
by the repayment of dissented 43 per cent. Conversion Loan, 
and from the repayment of the large South Africa loan on 
July Ist. Why has the 2} per cent. National War Bond 
failed to appeal to the large investor on the expected scale? 
That its yield is limited to the rate envisaged in the scheme 
of low interest rates announced last March is only partially 
relevant. Admittedly, there is a certain section of the com- 
mercial community which holds the view of the Middles- 
brough business men who recently declared that the bonds 
“ did not attract a sufficient yield for industrialists and other 
large investors.’” These critics have now experienced the lash 
from Sir Robert Kindersley, who has put a reasonable 
financial case for the bonds, supported by the pungent com- 
ment that the financial sacrifice involved in subscribing to 
a bond at 24 per cent., compared, say, with one at 3 per 
cent., bears no comparison with the sacrifices which are 
being made by the Services—and, he might have added, by 
thousands of ordinary civilians. The episode shows, how- 
ever, that if reliance is to be placed on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, no amount of exhortation will be sufficient to pro- 
duce support for any particular issue unless it serves the 
needs of those who have the funds to invest. The rate of 
interest is not the sole factor among these needs. Convenience 
of date and ready marketability are also required. Possibly, 
there would have been better support for a longer-dated 
bond, carrying a higher rate of interest in accordance with 
the scale of interest rates which the Government has laid 
down in its financial policy. Certainly, the “tap” system 
imposes a measure of restriction upon dealings, and turnover 
in the 24 per cent. National War Bonds consists of a rela- 
tively small number of specialised transactions. The National 
War Savings Committee were thus charged with an ex- 
tremely difficult problem when they were asked to encourage 
support for the Bonds. It is a task which outranges their 
well-prepared approaches to the small investor. And it is one 
which would not have arisen if conditions had warranted 
the issue of a long-term stock in the open market. The 
establishment of such conditions is a prime necessity, for the 
present tendency to finance the war effort so largely at short- 
term contains obvious weaknesses, and marked potential 
dangers. 


* * * 


Assistance for Evacuation Areas 


The financial problem of many municipalities in the 
coastal districts, some of which have been officially declared 
to be evacuation areas, was discussed in its investment 
aspects in The Economist of August 24th. The Prime Min- 
ister’s statement on ‘Thursday last week recognised the: im- 
portance of the problem of local authorities whose rate 
income will not suffice for their purposes. The Ministry of 
Health is now prepared to make good any revenue deficiency 
by advances free of interest, repayable after the end of the 
war, according to the financial circumstances of the area 
concerned. The local authorities will not be required to in- 
crease their existing rate of poundage as a condition for re- 
ceiving a loan. This is obviously wise, for to add to the 
already heavy burdens of ratepayers and local industry would 
merely aggravate the problem. Holders of municipal stocks 
may thus rest assured that their claims will be recognised 
and met during the war, and in cases where county council 
revenues are affected, some measure of financial assistance 
will also be contemplated. The need for assistance from cen- 
tral funds has now been acknowledged. It remains merely to 
add the footnote that the grant of State aid to certain evacu- 
ation areas may contrast sharply with the maintenance of in- 
terest rates up to 6 per Cent. on certain stocks of these autho- 
rities which, but for the closure of the capital market for 


municipal conversions, would be replaced already, or at 


least in the near future, by loans carrying a rate of interest 
more in keeping with the Government’s low interest policy. 


* * * 


Restricted Securities again 


It is to be hoped that the reassembling of Parliament 
next week will bring the expected statement of policy on the 
resumption of dealings in restricted securities. Three months 
have now elapsed since the ban on dealings was imposed, 
and many weeks since restricted securities in the custody of 
bankers and brokers (for account of their clients) were silently 


arnered and shipped to Canada. The owners of these 
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securities still lack an official deposit receipt for each security, 
by means of which dealings could be conveniently resumed 
in this country. Many of the securities in which dealings 
are restricted can only be dealt in readily on the London 
market. The absence of dealings affects both the living and 
the dead. How can securities owned by a deceased person 
be valued for probate at their free market value at the time 
of death, if no dealings were allowed on that date? The 
Inland Revenue authorities are prepared to accept the prices 
prevailing before the ban on dealines was imposed, though 
some of these prices were hardly r®>resentative of the free 
market value of the securities. The authorities, however, are 
not prepared to accept the London quivalents of prices 
in the New York or Canadian markets, since the latter 
were lower, in many cases, when the ban on dealings was im- 
posed than the London prices themselves. There is no 
method of solving this valuation problem satisfactorily short 
of the resumption of dealings. 


Associated British Picture Setback 


The decision of the board of Associated British Picture 
to pass the ordinary dividend is a severe blow for. Asso- 


_ ciated British Picture shareholders, who may not have ex- 


pected the repetition of the 20 per cent. payment a year ago, 
but counted on some distribution. The reduction in revenue 
from £1,347,001 to £1,206,856 is perhaps less severe than 
the dividend decision might suggest, but it conveys a warn- 
ing that the reduction in profits must be yet more severe 
in the Blitzkrieg conditions which have succeeded the year 
ending March 31, 1940. In these circumstances, the wisdom 
of the directors’ decision must be recognised. The deprecia- 
tion allocation has been raised from £200,000 to £250,000, 
though the general reserve provision is halved from £250,000 
to £125,000. Owing partly to the rise in the taxation and 
N.D.C. liability from £216,103 to £395,831, equity earn- 
ings amount to £135,614, against £540,751, and represent 
no more than 11.1 per cent. against the previous year’s 37.3 
per cent. The carry forward is up from £82,087 to £92,701. 
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Details of the company’s profit position are analysed in the 
accompanying table: — 


Years to March 31 
1938 1939 1940 


4 4 4 
Trading profit including divs. 1,302,778 1,347,001 1,206,856 


Taxation and fees ............... 318,738 216,103 395,831 
IN cusicbissbnncdpasess 200,000 200,000 250,000 
Mortgage and debenture interest 227,551 300,147 347,411 
Preference dividend ... bh spkien 90,000 87,000 78,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

eos. sch ab nasankan'od’ 466,489 540,751 135,614 

DEE ulubeK bbe kbecdsdceb\ecueaes 266,875 290,000 Nil 

Ne aia kone cckGknuteeds 35-0 37-3 11-1 

NE oicevoscyeceeiuebaue 20 20 Nil 
General reserve .............0000. 200,000 250,000 125,000 
EE MEINE cincvssnccncccsspee 81,336* 82,087 92,701 


* After writing off £11,623 new issue expenses. 


The reduction in film production during the past year, to 
which the directors draw attention, is illustrated by the fall, 
in the consolidated accounts, of “films completed and in 
progress” from £410,581 to £273,124. Elstree has been re- 
quisitioned on a basis which provides fully for maintenance, 
but production on a small scale has been restarted at 
Welwyn. Reduction in the group’s general trading activities 
is indicated by the fall in debtors from £412,270 to £253,600 
and in creditors from £1,020,712 to £669,750. Cash holdings 
at £275,009 have remained almost stable, but marketable 
securities amounting to £121,849 have been realised. It is 
clear that the directors are alive to the consequences of 
damage to property and of reduced receipts from evacuated 
and vulnerable areas. In present circumstances, it is satis- 
factory that the group’s general reserves amount to 
£3,750,529 and that provision for taxation totalling £606,303 
has been made. The 5s. ordinary shares fell on the dividend 
decision and are now quoted at par. 


* * * 


Store Results 


The latest West End store reports provide renewed 
evidence of the toll being taken by war of retail profits, 
which was plainly apparent in recent interim dividend de- 
clarations. To this generalisation the improvement in trading 
profit of Debenhams, Limited, from £672,227 to £676,702 
for the year to January 31, 1940, provides a welcome excep- 
tion, though the results come too late to afford much insight 
into current trading conditions. The report shows a surplus 
of £533,316, against £527,371 available for dividends. After 
meeting preference dividend8 totalling £379,000 and placing 
£50,000 to tax reserve, equity earnings amount to £104,316 
against £148,371. The dividend on the high geared ordinary 
capital is to be reduced from 20; per cent., paid in each of 
the past three years, to 84 per cent. After allocating 
the usual £50,000 to general reserve, the carry-forward 
is rather higher at £258,557, against £245,907. The Deben- 
ham subsidiary, Harvey Nichols, has experienced a 
severe drop in total earnings from £73,989 to £28,507, and 
net profits are down from £51,683 to £6,320. The dividend 
on the 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares, which 
absorbs £30,000, has been paid, and, after taxation charges, 
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war risks and A.R.P. expenditure, the report shows a net 
deficit of £15,867. In the year to July 31, 1939, a 2 per cent, 
ordinary dividend was paid, £10,000 was placed to general 
reserve and a credit balance of £28,284 was carried forward. 
The Burberry subsidiary, H. ¥. Nicoll, has also suffered 
severely, for its net loss of £18,435 for the year to March 
31, 1940, compares with a net loss of £9,032 in the pre- 
vious year. Provision for this loss is responsible for the fal} 
in Burberry’s net profits from £38,079 to £33,949, although 
trading profits were actually £4,870 higher at £66,396. This 
does not include the results of the Paris branch, whose net 
assets amounted to £55,417, of which £5,352 had been 
recovered by August 15, 1940. The balance, together with 
debtors totalling £17,714 in enemy or occupied countries, 
has been met by a transfer of £67,779 from general reserve, 
which is consequently reduced to £32,221. After meeting 
the 73 per cent. preference dividend for eight months to 
March 31, 1937, accrued arrears of £212,500 remain. Profits 
during the past year have been affected by restricted supplies 
and demand, and by the lower rate of profit on Govern- 
ment orders and uniforms. Debenhams’ Is. ordinary shares 
stand at par. Harvey Nichols’ 5 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence {£1 shares and Burberry’s 73 per cent. cumulative par- 
ticipating £1 stock are both quoted at 8s. 9d. 


* * * 


Two Textile Reports 

The reports of two textile companies, Whitworth and 
Mitchell and Wardle and Davenport, for the year to June 
30, 1940, show an improvement in earnings to levels which 
have not been recorded for over seven years. The previous 
year’s substantial improvement in trading profit of Whit- 
worth and Mitchell from £27,445 to £40,985 is far surpassed 
by the latest increase to £102,427. The tax provision of 
£40,000 against £6,300 constitutes a major rise in expenses, 
but despite this increase equity earnings amount to £31,200 
against £5,909. The ordinary dividend is raised from 14 to 
74 per cent., and is covered by earnings of 8.7 per cent. 
These figures, which represent the best year’s trading since 
1932-33, are more spectacular than those provided by the 
Wardle and Davenport accounts. The rise in the latter 
company’s profit, after depreciation and after the provision 
of £16,000 for E.P.T., from £30,490 to £39,469 does, how- 
ever, represent the best earnings since 1930-31. Additional 
depreciation for the past year amounts to £4,000 against 
£6,000. Before placing £10,000 to a special reserve for war 
contingencies, equity earnings are up from £20,018 to 
£30,814. The dividend, which is increased from 7} to 10 
per cent., is well covered by earnings of 15 per cent. 
and the carry-forward is £329 higher at £27,629. The highly 
satisfactory earnings of 1939-40 crown a period of rising 
profits for both companies, and have lifted them far above. 
the depression levels to which Wardle and Davenport sank. 
in the middle ’thirties and from which Whitworth and 
Mitchell were still struggling as late as 1937-38. It must re- 
main doubtful, however, whether last year’s level can be main- 
tained in the face of war conditions. In his speech, Mr L. E. 
Walsh, chairman of Whitworth and Mitchell, points out that 
while up to April last more than 50 per cent. of the com- 
pany’s products were exported, the closing of continental’ 
markets and the threat to the Far Eastern markets must 
prejudice the company’s future income. In the home market, 
Board of Trade restrictions on manufacture, even after the 
raising of the October-March quota from 25 to 374 per cent., 
must be a severe disadvantage. The balance sheet position 
of both companies is, however, strong. In the Wardle and 
Davenport statement, the most significant change is a rise 
in stock from £31,359 to £71,133 and in creditors from 
£22.544 to £50,030. The cash holding of Whitworth and 
Mitchell has dropped from £124,597 to £69,945. The rise 


in Whitworth and Mitchell’s stock from £196,167 to: 


£239,662 is stated by the chairman to reflect appreciation in 
values. Both creditors and debtors have risen substantially 
from £30,286 to £93,072 and from £205,539 to £331,298 
respectively. At present prices, the £1 ordinary shares of both 
companies offer yields in keeping with the less certain 
prospects of the current year. Whitworth and Mitchell 
ordinary shares at 10s. ex dividend yield £15 per cent. 
Wardle and Davenport £1 shares at 18s. 9d. ex dividend 
offer £10 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Tea Company Results 

In 1939 improved crop yields combined with higher 
prices to provide the majority of tea companies with 1n- 
creased gross and net profits. This improvement has rarely 
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been sufficient to raise equity earnings above the 1937 level, 
owing to higher costs and heavier taxation. The tea industry 


Tea Earned for Ord. Shares 
Ord. 
Company Total 
Years to Dec. 31 A Revenue Div. 
. Av. ss a 
| Crop | price Amt. 0 Pricet | Yield 


Assam Frontier : |’0001b.\d. perlb.| 
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meeting) is now operating under conditions of Government 
control, as a result of which the 1940 crop may be pur- 
chased at the average price of the years 1937-39 with a ld. 
per Ib. supplement to meet the rise in costs on tea actually 
purchased. Under this arrangement no considerable advance 
in earnings can be expected for the present year. The 
results for the past three years of five leading com- 
panies are analysed in the accompanying table. Increases 
in crop yields have been general, though not consider- 
able in size, the largest being of 466,000 Ibs. realised 
by Assam Frontier Tea. Advances in prices range from 
0.47d. per lb. for the same company to nearly 2d. per Ib. for 
Assam Company. For all companies listed in the table, total 
revenue increased by rather less than £100,000. The most 
substantial advance was realised by Jokai (Assam), from 
£512,729 to £603,247. The movement of equity earnings has 


1937. 5,494 | 11-92 | 342,790 | 37,813 6:0 | 2 
1938 . 6,082 | 11-72 | 361,283 | 24,769 | 2 5,7 10°6 
1939. 6,548 | 12-19 | 425,221 | 27,183 6°5 | 3 
Imperial Tea : 
1937 .. ‘ 7,133 | 14°71 | 376,587 | 68,399 | 20-6 s 
1938 7,654 | 13-13 | 356,864 } 57,480 | 16°8 8 | +194 9:3 
1939 7,727 389,973 ) 47,298 | 13-9 9 + 
Jhanzie Tea: 
ee 3,537 | 13:92 | 205,795 | 34,556 8-4 - 
1938 ... .. | 3,715 | 13°02 | 202,463 | 30,471 7:4 7 20/- 7°5 
BOSD acess 3,838 | 14°71 | 234,882 | 30,856 7:4)7 
| 
Assam Co. : | 
SUE ssss 7,663 | 14°14 | 452,536 | 89,601 9:9 | 6 
1938 .. 8,361 | 13-19 | 460,333 | 71,073 7:3 *| +16/3t| 8-3 
BOSD cccccce 8,378 | 15 531,988 | 91,140 | 10°7 
| 
Jokai (Assam) : | | 
1937 9,116 | 13-97 | 525,316 | 72,431 12:5 |12 ) 
1938 ......... | 9,414 | 13-24 | 512,729 | 59,730 | 10-5 | 10 26 3 7:6 
1939 ... 9,717 | 14 4/10/J 


| 


* Including 1 per cent. centenary bonus. 
t £1 ordinary shares. 


aS Was pointed out by Lord Meston at the Jokai (Assam) 


THE STOCK 


London 
Note : all dealings are for cash 


ALL sections of the London markets have 
preserved sang froid in the face of the in- 
tensified aerial Blitzkrieg on London 
which began last Saturday. Obviously, 
business has remained on a _ restricted 
scale, but prices have shown commendable 
resistance, and gilt-edged enjoyed a cheer- 
ful rally in midweek. Selling pressure did 
not develop at any time. Small turnover 
was largely due to reduced attendance at 
the House. 
* 


The first reaction in the gilt-edged mar- 
ket to intensified air warfare was con- 
centrated in the first two days of the weck 
on irredeemable stocks, which at the end 
of last week had reached high levels. On 
Monday, Old and 4 per cent. Consols, 
34 per cent. Conversion and 34 per cent. 
War Loan fell by 4 point, followed by a 
similar fall in Old Consols on Tuesday, 
when 34 per cent. War Loan and Con- 
version each lost 3. Tuesday’s declines 
were largely corrected in midweek, when 
all stocks turned upward and the most 
substantial gains were then realised by 
irredeemable issues. 

* 


The foreign bond market has displayed 
little activity, though prices have been firm 
with the exception of small losses among 
Brazilian issues, depressed by reports of 
the coffee crop. On Monday, Japanese 
issues were in strong demand and _ the 
6 per cent. bonds of 1924 rose 14 points. 


* 


Home rail ordinary stocks, which 
suffered small losses on Monday and 
Tuesday, ruled firm, though dull, later in 
the week. Business was restricted and in 
midweek prices were hardly tested. Among 
foreign rails, a lively demand developed 
for Argentine issues, which rose several 
Points in the course of the week. 

* 


In the industrial market, prices have 
tended gently downward, though in mid- 
week this section of the market was also 

rmer. Recoveries have been shown by 
Rolls Royce, which gained on the chair- 
man’s statement, Lever and Unilever, 
Handley Page, J. Lyons and Tate and 
Lyle, which corrected an early fall. In 
the iron and steel group, losses, though 


96 | 603,247 | 60,350 | 10 


been less consistent. Assam Company, with earnings of 


£91,140, has surpassed the 1937 level of £89,601. All other 
companies have exceeded the 1938 level with the exception 
of Imperial Tea, which earned a surplus of only £47,298, 


against £57,480, representing earnings of 13.9, against 16.8 


per cent. The ordinary dividend has, however, been raised 
7 from 8 to 9 per cent., and small increases have been de- 


clared by all other companies except Jokai (Assam), which 


t £1 ordinary stock. 


has maintained the previous year’s 10 per cent. pay- 
ment. In the general rise in costs, the most significant is the 
increase in tax charges, for which Assam Company allocated 
£55,035, against £19,228; Imperial Tea, £44,579, against 


£16,500; and Jokai (Assam), £75,000, against £13,000. At 
present prices, tea share yields range between £7 10s. and 


small, have been fairly general and have 
affected John Brown, Babcock and Wil- 
cox, Guest Keen and Stewarts and 
Lloyds. Stores issues slumped for readily 
understandable reasons, and certain elec- 
trical equipment shares, including G.E.C., 
Crompton Parkinson, and Siemens, re- 
acted. Brewery issues remained relatively 
firm, despite setbacks for Bass, Charring- 
tons and Meux. On Monday, all the 
tobacco leaders lost ground, but Godfrey 
Phillips and Imperial Tobacco advanced 
in midweek. 
* 

Mining markets shared the general dull- 
ness and Kaffirs suffered on Wednesday 
from small selling from the Cape. Most 
leading issues fell fractionally, including 
City Deep, Crown Mines, which lost }, 
Daggas and East Daggas, Grootvlei, which 


‘was in demand on Monday, and Sub 


Nigel. Oil share prices were well main- 
tained in the circumstances, though busi- 
ness was small. Mexican Eagle gained un- 
expectedly on the week, and slight set- 
backs for Anglo-Iranian and “ Shell” 
Transport ordinary were corrected later. 
The increase in the rubber quota to 90 
per cent. for the last quarter did little 
to stimulate interest in rubber shares and 
business remained at a minimum. Tea 
shares were supported early in the week, 
but reacted slightly later. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 

Total Corres. 

1940 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

Sept. 6... 1,561 a)2,755 64:1 120:°9 
>  * 1,574 1,250 63:9 120:9 
— oe 1,026 2,460 63:6 120-7 
» il ‘ 1,173 2,195 63°5 120-7 
Ee we 1,070(« 2,480 63°5 120-6 


* July 1, 1935 100. + 1938 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29); lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
May 9); lowest, 114°9 (June 26). (c) Excluding 
stop press bargains. (d) Figures for August 31, 1939. 
Stock Exchange closed from Sept. 1 to Sept. 6, 1939. 


New York 


TRADING on Wall Street has been dull this 
week. Following moderate profit taking on 
Monday, dealers reacted cautiously to 
news of the high level of domestic busi- 
ness activity. Turnover was on a small 
scale, though rises of one point were 
common in midweek and the undertone 


£10 12s. per cent. 


EXCHANGES 


remained optimistic. The market’s main 
preoccupation has been the war news from 
Europe. Following last week’s setback in 
steel mill activity from 914 to 82 per cent. 
of capacity, for which the Labour Day 
holiday was mainly responsible, Iron Age 
estimates activity for the current week at 
924 per cent. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Sept. 5, 1,250,000; 
Sept. 6, 710,000; Sept. 7, 220,000 ; 


Sept. 9, 590,000; Sept. 10, 360,000. 
Close Close Close Close 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

4 10, 4, 10, 


1940 1940 
1. Railroads 


1940 1940 
Celanese of A. 2914 2814 


Balt. & Ohio.. 414 4 Chrysler .... 79 7614 
Gr. Nthn. Pf.. 263; 2512 Curt. Wr.“A” 27 27 
Ilinois Cent. 8 75g Eastman Kdk.136xd 130 
i. Ys S20. 1414 131lo,Gen. Elec. ... 3414 3334 
Northern Pac. 75 7 Gen. Motors... 49 47 
Pennsyl. RI..... 2134 207g Inland Steel . 83 8114 
Southern ....... 127g 121g Int. Harvest . 4653 45 
Int. Nickel ... 2812 2714 
2. Utilities, etc. Liggett Myers 98 991 
Amer. Tel..... 16412 164 |! wiy 2 : 
~ “,. -« \Nat. Dairy ... 135g 131 
Amer. W’wks. 91g 85g 4;° ne! : 
as 2g). Nat. Distillers 21 21 
Pac. Ligmt..... 39 3914 5 t. Steel 6l7a 633 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 355g 3534/8. Stee? ... . 


a : =, Proct.Gamble 611g 63 
S al. E 2714 
— a trie 7131 Sears Roebck. 8113 79) 
—— & “* Shell Union... 9 85g 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac. . 87g 87 


Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 3513 353 
Amer. Metal.. 1612 1614 20th Cen. Fox 5343 53,4 
Am. Roll. Ml. 117g 111g U.S. Steel .... 571g 5514 
Am. Smelting 40lo 38 West’hse El... 10314 10114 
Anaconda ..... 22 215g Woolworth.... 333; 3314 
BEIGE. 505000: 2134 205g Yngstn. Sheet 34 32 


DaiLty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Sept. 5 | Sept. 6 Sept. 7 Sept. 9 Sept. 10 Sept. 11 


100-49 100°40 100-36 100-8 100-10 , 100 2 
1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 


Aug. Sept. Sept. 
Low High 28, 4, ii, 
age a. 1940 1940 1940 








347 Ind’ls ... | 80-9 111-4, 90-2 938. 91-9 
32 Rails ...... 20 7a 30:7| 254 275 22 
40 Utilities .. 71:2a 89-4 80-3 81-6 80-8 
419 Stocks... 69-9 94:8 783 81:2 79-6 


Av. yield*® ... 6°61%4-30% 6 05% 5-90% 6-07% 
High Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 
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Me 
po 
Indust nd Trade is 
ndaus ry a shi 
but 
age 
Coal Difficulties from the docks, and small shopkeepers to continue to build wil 
o- : i ‘ ; up their individual reserves as much as possible. In this sm 
The collapse of the export market for coal has created connection it is a little disquieting to learn of the extent to be 
many problems for the industry which it has not yet been which glass splinters have been damaging even food in tins; esp 
able to solve. Unemployment is increasing to such an extent it is important that every person responsible for the storing in 
that in South Wales and Durham, areas which specialised of food, from the individual householder upwards, should tic 
in export trade, it is reported that many miners have not take this warning to heart and remove stocks beyond reach the 
worked at all for the last ten weeks. ‘The position is aggra- of windows. The temporary interruptions to the feeding of Ste 
vated by the fact that at the time of the French collapse the people caused by damage to water, gas and electricity im 
efforts were being concentrated = Sos production mains and by the destruction of homes are being dealt with qu 
to supply all France’s imports, and the labour force was expeditiously. London’s populace is showing itself as adapt wo 
being expanded. Mining is a reserved occupation, and men able in this as in all its other difficulties, and the authori- mi 
who returned to or entered the pits during the cxpan- ties, by the provision of cooked meat in all affected districts, in 
sion are not now allowed to leave to enter the Forces or tO ang the establishment of a system of communal feeding in the 
take work in other industries. When the problems facing. East London, are mitigating the temporary hardship. inc 
the industry were debated in the House of Commons last ° _ 
week it was announced that some relaxation of the reserva- * + <i 
tion was to be permitted to enable unemployed miners to do cs 
munition work, but particular emphasis was laid on keep- America’s Aircraft Industry a 
ing Open os many pits as possible and Keeping men_avail- America’s alleged superiority in manufacturing methods mé 
able, as it takes a very long time to train a miner. Once . is often illustrated by reference to the achievements of her the 
pit has been closed, it may be as much as three months great mass-production industries, such as the motor manu- of 
after reopening before it can be worked. To this end the facturing trade. In the view of many competent observers, bee 
Government has encouraged the accumulation of stocks, however, the efficiency of industries that do not lend them- Al 
and these are now estimated to be about 22 million tons selves to mass-production methods is no greater in America - 
Attempts have been made to share orders among all the than in this country. Her aircraft industry, for example, is 1,2 
coalfields and thus stop some — working Saat faced with the same difliculties as was the industry in this the 
while others are without orders. The two most serious country before its expansion. The emphasis has been on tech- set 
obstacles are transport difficulties and the varying — nical problems and on the improvement of types rather than 
position of coal from different areas. Although it may be on production methods. And, in view of the comparatively 
possible to use inferior qualities as substitutes, there are small orders placed for individual types and the continuous 
many things sor which a different kind of coal oe improvement in specifications, this tendency is not surpris- TI 
pletely useless. The Minister of Mines, speaking at Cardifi ing. But, great though the difficulties may be in the way of 
on Monday, said he contemplated making a levy on all rapid expansion, they can be overcome more rapidly than clo 
coal production in Britain, the proceeds of which would be in this country, for in America aircraft manufacturers can cor 
used to ‘keep pits working which would otherwise be idle draw upon the vast resources in skill and organising ability of 
It seems clear, however, that the only real solution is to of the mass-production industries. According to semi- Ca 
increase the consumption of British coal. The loss of official statements the output of aircraft is likely to rise from als 
European markets means that there is capacity readily) a monthly total of 900 in July to about 1,500 next January. Ar 
available to supply other countries if exports to them — But if output is to reach anything like the numbers that of 
be increased, but little has yet been accomplished. South will be required in coming months, part of the industry im 
America, which should be an important source of new must be organised on a mass-production basis. Given large rec 
business for this country, has been taking greatly increased orders for individual types, this can be done. Nor need it in 
quantities of coal from the United States. interfere with the improvement in quality which remains as the 
essential as ever. The solution might be found, not in the pr 
* * * extension of the capacity of existing plant, which should rat 
continue to concentrate on the improvement of types, but in wh 
Air Raids and Food Supplies the creation of a separate organisation, possibly with the is 
The fires in the London docks caused by the recent assistance of the motor manufacturers, for the large-scale n 
raids might reasonably have given rise to some anxiety in the production of standardised types. But time is of the essence, pe 
minds of the general public concerning the effect on our food especially as it will take many months to set up and equip thi 
stocks. Lord Woolton has been quick to forestall such un- the required mass-production plant. If 
easiness by reminding the public that the policy of the - + m po 
Government has long been directed to the decentralisation sto 
of all food reserves, so that the past week’s damage to food — ; ‘ es i ; Col 
has been in the nature merely sian annoyance, ne will not Tin Smelting and the United States im 
necessitate any change in rations. The chief foodstuffs There is beginning to be some anxiety in this country co! 
affected have been flour, animal fodder, meat and sugar, but concerning the proposals to erect tin smelting plants in all 
the effect on stocks has been described by the Minister of America. The cost of tin smelting in the United States has the 
Food as negligible. In pursuance of the policy of avoid- always been high enough to make it unecomonic, but it is bo 
ing large centralised stocks, the Minister has again urged now being felt that diplomatic and strategic considerations 
traders to be as quick as possible in removing their supplies may nevertheless make it desirable. America has been depen- 
La 
Capital Issues ee, Shorter Comments 
Year to date U.K ex U.K. Countries Au 
Week ending Nominal Con- as J f £ The Week’s Company Results.— at 
September 14, 1940 Capital versions Money 1940 (New Basis) 757,531,816 984,672 Nil TROJAN HOLDINGS have maintained ag 
» a 4 A A 1939 (New Basi 2,250,752 25,064,148 2,181,004 the 10 per cent. dividend despite a fall an 
rece i a 1940 (Old Basis) 743,128,528 142,456 Nil in both gross and net earnings from bu 
ie co Eeeeteninn ven Nil 1939 (Old Bas 34,332,882 15,840,091 320,000 £20,656 to £18,234 and from £19,648 Ur 
ye which W. Ti. DORMAN has achieved in ES 
Nat. Savings Certs.t 2,218,104 2,218,104 : thic ae. d as achieve : 
NoRaWarBoakt Reese. anbreers Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) cent years hae been satisfactorily main- {2 
be Year to date Deb. Pref, Ord. tained with a rise in gross income from : 
t Week to September 3, 1940. +t Week to Sep- f { f £71,417 to £90,551 and in net profits tak 
es 1940 (New Basis) 742,921,173 1,458,755 14,166,560 | !T0M £21,125 to £23,971. The dividend ~ 
p led 1939 nie Basi 45,020,545 8,119,649 1995 5 710 is up from 124 to 163 per cent. ANGLO- Ar 
Year to date Casto Benen 1940 (Old Basis) 741,984,352 77,500 1,209,132 ae RUBBER _ COMPANY _ has of 
£ L 1939 (Old Basis) 37,708,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 doubled last year’s dividend with a 4 per an 
ca + sf woe 1,111,471,621 758,516, 488 “Old Basis’ includes public issues and issues ro A apt a = ae ae Prem te Th 
939 (New Basis 108,021,846 85,495,904 ae re oes : companies, net earnings a of 
1940 (Old Basis 1,096,026,117 743,270,984 to shareholders. New Basis” is all new capital 


1939 (Old Basis 71,923,052 50,492,973 in which permission to deal has been granted. 
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dent on tin smelted in Great Britain, the Dutch East Indies, 
Malaya, and the Belgian Congo. Normally only a small pro- 
portion of her imports comes from Britain and an interrup- 
tion of supplies due to the destruction of plants or the loss of 
shipping facilities in the Atlantic would be inconvenient 
but not serious. But America wishes to safeguard herself 
against any action by the Japanese which might interfere 
with shipments from Malaya or Batavia. If America sets up 
smelting plants her best source of supply of tin ore would 
be Bolivia, and large purchases from there would be of 
especial value as they would help to counteract Nazi influence 
in South America, an aim to which America is paying par- 
ticular attention. The anxiety in this country is caused by 
the fact that the high costs of smelting in the United 
States would almost certainly mean the imposition of an 
import duty on refined tin entering America and a conse- 
quent increase in the price of tin to the consumer. This 
would make America a more attractive market for the raw 
material, since higher prices would be obtainable there than 
in Britain and British refiners would thus be deprived of 
their raw material and their dominating position in the tin 
industry. The low level of prices ruling in London at present 
makes the American proposal even more attractive to raw 
material producers and the Metal Exchange, while recognis- 
ing the necessity of conserving stocks, would be glad to have 
export licences more freely granted so that the trade can be 
maintained. The delivery of tin in the United States during 
the twelve months ended August 31st reached the record total 
of 100,730 tons, of which only about 6,000 tons can have 
been taken by the Government under the purchase schemes. 
Although there was some private accumulation of stocks, 
consumption must have been very high. During August 
1,220 tons arrived in the United States from China, but it is 
thought that this was due to accumulation of orders over 
several months. 


* * * 


The New Timber Regulations 

The European markets for timber are practically all 
closed. Even if an agreement were reached with Russia it 
could hardly be put into effect this year before the freezing 
of the White Sea ports. The only sources of soft woods are 
Canada and the United States. Hard woods are still obtained 
also from other parts of the British Empire and from South 
America. Since the outbreak of war the purchase and import 
of timber has been taken over by the Timber Control, and 
importers, who have been allotted quotas, have hitherto 
received a flat rate of remuneration for distributing the timber 
in this country. Under the regulations recently promulgated 
they will be paid on a sliding scale, varying according to the 
proportions of their allotted quota they have used. The basic 
rate is a commission of 10 per cent. of the selling price at 
which the Timber Control supplies to importers, but this rate 
is an average over the whole allotted quota. An importer who 
only sells a quarter of his quota is paid a commission of 18 
per cent.; on the second quarter he gets 12 per cent.; on the 
third quarter 7 per cent., and on the last quarter 3 per cent. 
If the whole allocation is used up on work of national im- 
portance he may be granted additional allocations from the 
stocks of firms who have not used their full quota, but the 
commission on this is only 1 per cent. This means that large 
importers with Government contracts will be able, if they are 
content with a small remuneration, to absorb part of the 
allocations of the smaller firms and acquire a stronger hold of 
the trade. Under the old scheme the small importer was 
bound to get his turn and sell his allocation in time. 


* * * 


Latin American Grain Surpluses 


In an article which appeared in The Economist of 
August 3rd on the results of the Pan-American Conference 
at Havana it was mentioned that commodity marketing 
agreements were to be concluded between the United States 
and the various Latin American republics to lessen the 
burden of unsaleable surpluses. Help is to be given by the 
United States Government by means of loans ihrough the 
Export-Import Bank, and Congress has been asked to sanc- 
tion an increase of 500 million dollars in the capital of that 
bank for this specific purpose. This method presumably 
takes the place of a far more ambitious scheme put forward 
tentatively by the United States—but opposed chiefly by 
Argentina—which planned a cartel to control the marketing 
of the export surpluses of the whole Western Hemisphere 
and thus prevent economic penetration by the Axis Powers. 
The subject of surplus coffee was dealt with in The Economist 
of August 24th, when it was pointed out that recent 
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developments aggravated the old problem of over-production 
in the case of that product—especially in Brazil. Another 
commodity which is now attracting world-wide attention is 
wheat, and the reports of prolific harvests in the United 
States and Canada give rise to the belief that Argentina 
may be faced with an acute grain problem in the near future. 
Ploughing and sowing of wheat and linseed are at present 
in progress in Argentina, and the first official estimate of the 
area under cultivation is due about the middle of Septem- 
ber. These crops will start coming on to the market in 
November. Last year the yields of both wheat and linseed 
were poor and no difficulty was endMuntered in selling the 
exportable surplus; in fact, during the first months of the 
war there was a considerable demand for wheat, and its 
export from Argentina has recently had to be restricted. 


* * * 


‘lhe maize harvest in Argentina has just ended, and its 
size constitutes a major problem. The yield has been 
one of the largest in recent years, but at the prevailing low 
price farmers are not even troubling to shell the cobs, and 
the Argentine Government has been obliged to take over 
most of the crop at a probable loss to the State of some 
£12 millions sterling after allowing for the projected use of 
part of the maize as fuel. Some indication of Argentina’s 
reliance upon the sale of cereals and linseed is shown by the 
fact that even in 1938 and 1939, which were for the most 
part years of exceptionally low prices, the combined value 
of shipments of these products represented 42 and 44 per 
cent., respectively, of Argentina’s total exports. Taking 1938 
as a basis for comparison, the United Kingdom is Argen- 
tina’s best customer for agricultural products, followed by 
Holland, Belgium and Germany, but Brazil is the largest 
single buyer of wheat, while the United States takes very 
large quantities of linseed. It is, of course, unnecessary for 
the United States to buy wheat or maize. Chile is also an 
exporter of agricultural products, but they represent only 
about 5 per cent. of the value of net total exports and con- 
sist mainly of beans and lentils, oats, barley and fruit. Chilean 
traders hope that the British Government will be able to 
absorb the supplies of these products formerly shipped to 
the Continent and thus augment the supply of sterling 
available to buy British goods in exchange. Otherwise, 
Chilean farmers will face a serious problem next season. 


* * * 


America’s Cotton Crop 


Lancashire cotton traders have taken little interest in 
the prospects for the new crop in the United States, but 
some surprise was expressed on Monday last, when the 
Government’s second estimate of the output was published. 
At 12,772,000 bales, it compares with 11,429,000 bales 
forecast a month earlier. The forecast was about 750,000 bales 
higher than expected by the market. While it was known that 
the plants have had the advantage of very favourable weather 
during the past month, the increase in the yield per acre 
from 223.3 lb. in August to 250.7 Ib. in September was un- 
expected. Nevertheless, the effect upon prices has been negli- 
gible. In the New York market prices are protected by 
the loan to farmers, whilst in Liverpool they are being main- 
tained by the uncertainty concerning future imports. 
During the next twelve months, however, supplies of 
American cotton will be plentiful, for stocks are substantial. 


* * * 


A Year’s Change in Prices 

During the first year of the war The Economist's index 
of wholesale prices rose by 40.0 per cent., compared with 
an advance of 22.2 per cent. during the first twelve months 
of the last war. The greater part of the rise took place in 
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the early months of the war, chiefly as a result of the sharp 
advance in the prices of imported materials. Among the com- 
ponent sections of the index, the textile group showed the 
biggest rise. The price of cotton has been left uncontrolled 


ECONOMIST INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


1927= 100 


Aug. 30, Sept. 27, 


% 1939 1939 





Cereals and meat Seinen 66°9 75-9 
Other foods........... eiaalisabieds 61-1 66°8 
Textiles .... ' eteaanoek 54°3 62-6 
Minerals ......... - ai 95-4 99-1 
Miscellaneous ps sehen 77:6 81-4 

Total ; ye 70-3 76°8 


and part of the increase is due to higher freight costs. Wool 
prices are all fixed by the Wool Control and have been 
stepped up very considerably above the level ruling last 
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August. Flax has risen from £85 per ton in 1939 to £209 
per ton and hemp from £20 11s. 6d. to £26 per ton. In the 
minerals section, steel prices have been increased by the 
Steel Control to compensate manufacturers for the higher 


costs of imported materials, while non-ferrous metals were 


fixed in September and increased in January, since when 
they have remained unaltered. Tin, the only metal included 


in the index whose price is not controlled, has fluctuated 
extensively, but on September 3rd it stood at £255 15s. 


iia per ton, against £229 18s. 9d. on August 30, 1939. Food 

Sept. 3, .Since prices have nearly all been fixed by the Ministry of Food 
c — and a good deal of the increase in the index is due to the 
higher prices being paid to farmers. In addition, butter 

bacon and all imported foods are of course dearer. The in. 

93-4 a6 creases among miscellaneous items have varied considerably 
81°5 33-4 in size, but the largest single increase took place in timber, 
a2-% 7.7 Swedish timber, 23 in. by 7 in., is now £46 5s. per standard, 
109-0 40-5 compared with £23 2s. 6d. on August 30, 1939. As a result 
—a t “a of the extension of the British blockade to virtually the whole 


of Europe this summer, the tendency of prices on the markets 


of the exporting countries has been downwards. But while 
the cost of imported primary products is not likely to show 
much increase in coming months, domestic conversion costs 
are now steadily rising. 





COMMODITY AND 


THERE have been few price changes during 
the week. The outstanding event has been 
the increase in the rubber quota, which 
has had no effect on prices. The Ministry 
of Food has announced that a scheme to 
ensure the even distribution of West 
African raw cocoa is to be introduced on 
October Ist. The scheme will not affect 
the distribution of manufactured cocoa 
products. 


* 


Cotton (Manchester). — An official 
estimate of the United States cotton 
crop was issued in Washington on 
September 9th. The figure is 12,772,000 
bales, compared with an _ estimate of 
11,429,000 bales a month ago. The 
Liverpool price fell slightly on Tues- 
day as a result of the increase in the esti- 
mate, but recovered on Wednesday. The 
legislative council of the United Textile 
Factory Workers’ Association has decided 
to ask for the provisions of the Civil De- 
fence Act to be applied throughout the 
industry so that employers should build 
air-raid shelters wherever they are. At 
present they are not compelled to build 
them in reception areas, where they are 
not eligible for a Government grant 
towards the cost. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. 1 to 

Variety Aug. Sep. Sept. Sept. 
(’000 bales 30, 6, 8, 6, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 
American ...... 27°8 12:5 79 139 
I pocnbinde 6°8 9-0 49 36 
Peruvian, etc.... 4:1 2:5 23 19 
Egyptian ...... 3-4 3°5 30 24 
Sudan Sakel 0-4 1-1 23 5 
East Indian...... 7-9 4:4 36 26 
Other countries 3-0 2°3 23 15 
___ Total ...... | 53-4 35-3 | 263 . 264 

Source: Liverpool Cotton Association's Weekly 


Circular. 


Tin.—The recent decline in the price 
of tin has been greatly accelerated this 
week. The metal is classed as indestruc- 
tible and cannot therefore be insured 
against war risks. With the intensified air 
raids of this week consumers are naturally 
reluctant to increase their stocks and the 
price has fallen owing to lack of interest 
in the market. The scarcity of export 
licences granted has also continued, as it 
is clearly wise to retain supplies in the 
country. There are, too, proposals for 
establishing tin smelters in America in 
spite of the higher costs of refining in that 


country as some insurance against inter- 
ruption of supplies. Such a scheme would 
mean some diversion of raw materials 
from Great Britain, which now refines 
Bolivian ores. 


* 


Grains.—<Australia reports that the 
wheat areas are badly in need of rain and 
unless there is a heavy fall soon they may 
suffer as badly as in the great droughts of 
1902 and 1914. Crops in New South 
Wales and Victoria are not expected to 
recover, but the position in South 
Australia is rather better. The first esti- 
mate of the wheat crop was issued by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture this 
week. It is 561,104,000 bushels and is the 
second largest ever known. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended |FromAug.1! to 








From 
(’000 quarters) Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept 
31, Ws 9, ¥ 
1940 1940 1939 1940 
Bs EES scccnsseses 435 500 | 2,743 | 1,947 
Argentine, Uruguay . 222 | 228 | 2,239 | 1,436 
SEE cinsnsesoniesso * * 502 * 
Se iticidimieanninenss 56 
Danube and district 25 25 451 115 
Other countries ...... ; 207 
BI eacaeiene 682 | 753 | 6,198 | 3,498 


* Unobtainable. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended FromApr.1to 
From 


’ Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
(’000 quarters) 7 9 + 


31, 7, , , 
1940 1940 1939 1940 





a 88 69 9,136 | 5,048 
Atlantic America .... 71 502 | 1,225 
Danube Region ...... 1,071 678 
S. & B. AGICR 2000000. * * 1,800 880t 
Indo-China, etc. ..... 747 91 
NED nesnciesenese 88 140 13,256 | 7,922 


* Not received. + Incomplete since July 27th. 
Source : The Corn Trade News 


* 


Oils and Oilseeds. — Supplies of 
vegetable oils are ample for the Control 
to satisfy the needs of manufacturers of 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


both edible and technical products. Sup- 
plies of linseed and groundnut cakes are 
good, though there is some shortage of 
cotton cake. Argentine shippers are offer- 
ing Plate linseed at competitive prices, 
but there is little business being done with 
the United Kingdom. Growing conditions 
in the United States are satisfactory, and 
the crop is expected to be considerably 
bigger than last year’s harvest. 


* 


Rubber.—The International Rubber 
Regulation Committee at its meeting on 
Monday increased the export quota to 90 
per cent. of the basic rate for the last 
three months of the year. The rate was 
raised from 80 to 85 per cent. at the be- 
ginning of July. The rubber market did 
not expect the change, but it has had no 
effect on prices. 


- 


Export Groups. Since The Econo- 
mist last published a list on August 17th, 
the formation of the following Export 
Groups has been announced :— 

Brickmaking, Clayworking and Briquet- 

ting Machinery. 

Constructional Industries. 

Expanded Metal. 

Flax (Great Britain). 

Ship and Boat Builders’. 

Sports Equipment and Appliances. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 
(1927 = 100) 


Mar. Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. 
31, 30, 13, 27, 3, 
1937 1939 1940 1940 1940 


The Economist In- 


dex (U.K.) :— 
Cereals and meat | 93:0 66:9 86:9) 93:3 93-4 
Other foods ...... | 70:4) 61-1, 80-1] 81-5 81°5 
TEED, nesnncseces 74:2) 54:3 88-3) 86:3 87°4 
Minerals........... 113°2) 95-4.121-2/121-0120°9 
Miscellaneous ... | 87:0) 77°6110:2,109-6 1090 


— 


Complete Index | 87.2 70:3 97:1 98:3 96-4 


— 


1913 = 100......... 119-9 96 8 133 6135-4 135'5 


* kta ae = ss — 


Irving - Fisher In- 
dex (U.S.A.) 100-4 93-4*86 8 


* This figure is the latest available; it relates to 
July 27th. 
+ Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery: 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to September 7, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £18,361,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £72,372,000 and 
issues to Sinking funds of £2,094,398. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
(991,172,000, against £250,450,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, ; wy... ert 
1939, 1940, | Week Week 


Revenue Esti- + i ended ended 
mate, te . Sept. Sept. 
1940-41 Sept. | Sept. | 9 | 7, 
1939 1940 | 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


Income Tax... 510,500 49,873 86,549 1,277 7,606 


Sur-tax......... 83,000 8,620 10,650 70 200 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100 37,230) 38,210 1,200 1,210 
Stamps......... 19,000 7,750 6,400... ae 
aa “ 10,970 9,830 400 320 
BEE saccsese. }70000 22;380 ... 1,490 
Other Inland 

Revenue ... 1,000 360 210 








Total In. Rev. 769,600 114,803 174,229 2,947 10826 

















Customs ...... 309,350, 113,437 127,740 6,613 5,619 
EET aeensrece 213,550, 49,412 68,999 1,642 899 
Total Customs 


and Excise... 522,900, 162,849) 196,739 8,255 6,518 
Motor Duties 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt) 13,291 5,254 9,750 550 600 
Crown Lands 1,150 620 540 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 5,000 3,351 645 79 64 
Mis. Receipts _ 13,250 3,410 12,112 604 249 


35,000, 8,511 9,375, 132 104 








Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 1360191 298,797 403,390 12567 18361 
SeLr-Ba. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 32,496 33,050 950 900 
ME écsave 1446413 331,293 436,440 13517 19261 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(Z thousands) 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | wy, ie 
Expenditure Esti- 1939, 1940, Week Week 
mate, to én ended ended 
1940-41 Sept. Sept.  5gPt Sept. 
9, 7, , , 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 

ofNat.Debt 230,000 108,252 111,879 4,223 8,457 
ayments to N. 

feland ... 9,400 3,275 3,319 298 297 
Other Cons. 


Fund Serv. 7,600 * 3,328 3,332 8 
Total ...... 247,000 114,855 118,530 4,521 8,762 
Supply Serv. 3219790 429,452 


1271089 20066 63610 





Total Ordinary 
Expenditure 3466790 544,307 1389619 24587 72372 
SELF-BaL. 





Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 32,496 33,050 950 900 
Total ...... 3553012 576,803 1422669 25537 73272 


ee 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
8 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£146,184 to £2,845,727, the other opera- 
tons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
rately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£56,533,530 to about £9,938 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 


(£ thousands 


Prerseas Trade Guarantees ‘ 79 
0. and Teleg. Acts . 400 
479 


OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 
Land Settlement. - — 
ithe Act.. ; 176 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to September 1, 1940, are :-— 
(£ thousands) 

Ordinary Exp.. 1,389,619 | Ord. Revenue 403,390 
Misc. Iss. (net) 6,356 | Gross borr. 997,979 
Inc. in balances 451 Less— 

| Sinking fds. 4,943 

| Net borrowing 993,036 


1,396,426 





1,396,426 | 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasu. 
Bills” Means Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
Date De-_ Float- 
Bank posits ing 
Ten- Ta Public of by Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- Banks 
1939 land 
Sept. 9 495-0 633°3 47:9 4-7 .. |1180°9 
1940 
June 1 710:°0 787:5 50-4 1547-9 
» 8) 725°0 822:4 47:9 1595-3 
» 15 740-0 842:4 53-9 aad -. |1636°3 
» 22 755:0 861-1 42-3 ie “ae 1658-4 
» 29 770-0 856-0 36-6 a oie 1662-6 
July 6 785-0 Not available 
» 13 800°0 » 9 
» 20 815-0 ® 
» 27 826-0 906°5, 43-6 jue 30-0 1806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
”» 10 836°0 ” ” 
» 17) 836-0 » » 
» 24 836 0 ” ”» 
» 31 836-0 1042-6) 60-7 | es 30-0 | 1969-3 
Sept. 7 836°0 Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
P 
Amount Cant. 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender nantes Rate y 
pplie % Aini- 
Offered tos Allotted ” oneee 
Rate 


1939 s. d 
Sept. 8 50:0 60°2 50:0 72 0:98 94 
1940 


May 31 65-0 131°3 65:0 20 4-11 30 
June 7 65:0 116-4 65:0 20 4:77 40 
oo 14 65-0 102:0 65:0 20 5-41 59 
» 21; 6:0 97-6 65:0 20 4:97 60 
» 28 65:0 110-3 65-0 (20 5-22 51 
July 5 650 105°4 65:0 20 5:10 55 
oo 12; 65-0 112-3 65:0 20 4:97 48 
» 19 65:0 118-8 61:0 20 4-45 37 
» 26 65:0 125-8 60:0 20 4:44 31 
Aug. 2 65:0 122-1 65-0 20 4-86 42 
» 9 65:0 122°5 65:0 |20 4-62 41 
» 16 65:0 116°5 65°0 20 5-21 48 
» 23 &:-0 109-7 65:0 20 5:63 56 
30 65:°0 134:°9 65:0 20 6°31 27 

Sept. 6 65:0 125°8 65:0 20 7-01 38 


On Septen.ber 6th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
tollowing week were accepted as to about 38 per cent. 
ot the amount applied for and applications at higher 
prices in full. £65-0 millions of Treasury bills are 
being offered on September 13th For the week 
ending September 14th the banks wil! be asked for 
lreasury devosits to the maximum amount of £29:0 
millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


£ thousands 


Week ended N.S.C. 3 Bonds 2 Bonds 
Aug. 27 2,265 2,158 10,116 
Sept. 3 2,218 : 2,198 10,222 

10 | 11,111 


Totals to date | 144,231* 
* 41 weeks 








147,863* 203,012+ 


t 12 weeks. 








Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to September 3rd amounted to 8,201, of a total value 
of £16,683,240. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to August 31st, principal of Savings Certificates 
to the amount of £21,222,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 
Notes Issued 
t In Circln.... 608,639,310 
In Bnkg. De- 
partment... 21,597,901 


4 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities... 616,045,719 
Other Secs... 2,675,644 
Silver Coin... 263,537 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine ° 


630,237,211 


237,211 


630,237,211 














BANKING DEPARTMENT 


; 4 

000 | Govt. Secs. 139,497,838 
171 | Other Secs. : 
767 | Discs., etc... 


— Securities... 


Props. Capital 14,553, 
Rest .. 3,538, 
Public Deps.* 13,177, 4,074,336 
23,005,743 








Other Deps. : 


Bankers 107,706,274 27,080,079 
Other Accts. 50,035,789 | Notes.......... 21,597,901 
————— | Gold & Silver 

157,742,063 Coin 835,183 








189,011,001 189,011,001 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 











Amt. 
Both Departments Santt hae ois 
1940 Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES - 
Note circulation .......... 608,639 1,358, + 55,164 
Deposits : Public ......... 13,178 2,326}+ 1,177 
Bankers’....... 107,706 8,573 1,903 
Others ........ 50,036 1,588 9,221 
Total outside liabilities.. 779,559 6,017| + 63,659 
Capital and rest .......... 18,091 8 138 
COMBINED ASSETS — ——_——_— | —_———_. 
Govt. debt and securitiest) 766,559 6,271} + 64,856 
Discounts and advances 4,074 209} 4 216 
Other securities .......... 25,681 112! 1,716 
Silver coin in issue dept. 264 246 245 
Gold coin and bullion 1,072 187 410 
RESERVES — — —— 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 22,433 1,545 4,754 
“ Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... | 13:1 1:3 3-6 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 





1939 1940 
Sept. Aug. Aug | Sept. | Sept 
13, 21 28 4 ll, 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ.. | 553°5 609-6 610°0 610°0 608:°6 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... | 26:7 20°6| 20:2 20:2 21:6 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest.... 578:°0 626°7 626°7 626°8 627°1 
Other secs. 5-5 8 2°8 2:7 2°7 
Silver coin ... 0:5 0:5 0:5 0:5 0-3 
Gold, valued 0-1 0:2 0:2 0:2 0:2 
ats. per f. 03. 168-00 168-00 168-00 168-00 168 0 
Deposits : 
TUE cccccnsce 12;0 145 8-8, 10:9 13-2 
Bankers’........ 109:6 123-4) 118°7, 116°3 107-7 
Others ......... $0°8 48-7) 51°8 48:4 50:0 
RUGEE ehececscees 162-4 186°6) 179-3 175°6 170°9 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... 123-7 151°8 148-0 146:0 139-5 
Discounts, etc. 3-9 8 8 3-9 3-9 4:1 
Other 25:9| 22:4 24-6, 22:9, 23:0 
Toral 153°5| 183-0 176-5 172°8 166°6 
Banking dept. 
FESETVE ..0..... 27:2, 21:6; 20-9, 20-7) 22:4 
“ Proportion ”” 16:7, 11:5 11.6 11:8 13:1 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000 + Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, of 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKs 
RESOURCES 
Gold certifs. on hand 


Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May lith; Beigium, and due from Treas. 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Bulgaria, Total reserves ....... 
Switzerland and Turkey, of June 15th; Inter- Total cash reserves 


national Settlements, Hungary, Java, Egypt, Mellie Total U.S. Govt. secs 


Iran, of Jume 22nd; Greece, Jugoslavia, and Total bills and secs. 
Lithuania, of June 29th; Estonia, Prague, Total resources ......... 
Latvia, Sweden, Roumania, India and New 

Zealand, of August 31st ; Argentina, Australia, LIABILITIES 


Japan and South Africa of September 7th. F.R. notes in circn. 
Excess mr. bank res.... 
J .—BMillio an $ Mr. bank reserve dep. 
BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.$ ees 
a = = pa Total deposits ......... 
—_ “ae —- ae Total liabilities ......... 
ASSETS 1939 1040 1940 1940 Reserve ratio ............ 
205-2 
tesarve _ ce ee “53 g 4-2 5.7 1-3 BANKS AND TREASURY : 
ee ey 1 —29.0. &41-1 &42.9 RESOURCES 
16 2-0 54l- 543-2 
Seenpee -.....- poonece 61-3 532-0 541-1 54 ptencsesy anid cnech ... 
Note circulation......... 174-2 297-2 299-2 302-1 Treas. & bk. currency 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 28:9 21-6 22-8 28:6 
203-2 208-1 205-0 202-5 LIABILITIES 
arvered banks — = ~~ ae? Money in circulation... 
+ Gold & foreign ex. transferred to Foreign Treas. cash and dep.... 


Exchange Control Board against securities 


THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 





September 14, 1940 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


Aug. . July Aug. Aug 
16, 31, 7 | mee 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1949 
Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept Loans, total ............ 8,186 8,517 8,492 8.506 
14, 22, 29, 6, Investments ............ 14,151 15,481 15,609 15,615 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Reserve with F.R. bks 8,917 11,449 11,212 11,254 
14,577) 18,487, 18,562) 18,631 Due from domestic bks. 2,842 3,140 3,113 3,168 
14,909 18,853 18,922 18,966 LIABILITIES 
324 354 348 323 Deposits: Demand ... 17,641 20,984 20,712 20,789 
2,824, 2,446) 2,442) 2,434 Oo 5,245 5,320 5,335 5,336 
2,843) 2,458) 2,454 2,448 U.S. Govt. 544 526 527 528 
18,633) 22,093) 22,135) 22,201 Inter-bank 7,838 8,239 9,018 9,08) 
senel acs sel a.001 BANK OF PORTUGAL 
07% 5. 0 5.33 5, 3% . aon cull . 
5'270| 6.4201 6.420 6.490 Million escados 
11,526 13,419 13,516 13,525 
615 889 813 791 July | June July July 
12,896) 15,794) 15,827) 15,825 12, 26, 3, 10, 
18,633) 22,093) 22,135 22,201 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1949 
84:°8%'89-3%'89-4% 89-4 OGRE nnssnnsce 920:0 920°7 920°7 920-8 
Balances abroad.. 624°4 678 0 676°8 6544 
EPUNOORD ccceseccsoncce 403°8 433°9 440°9 447.9 
III: | s65 oc pehinummees 117-9 102:2 102:2 278-4 
16,808) 20,800) 20,871, 20,944 LIABILITIES 
2.911) 3,030 3,034 3,036 Notes in circulation 2075 -4 2593 3 2678 1 2665-4 
Deposits: Government 348°6 334:1 305°7 277-9 
Bankers’ 731°5 556°2 524:3 528-4 
7,235, 7,976 8,00 8,092 oo a 72:8 111°8 99°9 128-9 
2.842 3,180 3,140 3,083 Foreign commitments.. 195-8 259-0 258:1 257-8 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchang 





September 6th and September 12th Figures in brackets are par ol ‘euaenan ) 

U.S. $ (4°8625) 4:°021.-03 mail transfers, 4:02!2-03543. Can. $ (4-862: 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-22 17-65-75. Sw. kr. (18-159 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11°45) 16°90-17-13; mail transfers, 16°90-17-15. 
Ned. E. Ind. Fi. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (FI. 
7°58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 1761.—54. Portuguese Esc. 
110), 99-80-100-20. Panama, $4-02-04; mail transfers 4:02-0414. Philippine 
peso), 8-03-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. 


Forward Rates 


America 
Sweden 


for one month have remained unchanged as follo 
Canada, cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par 
Batavia, lo cents pm.-par. 


Forward rates 
4 cent. pm.-par. 
3 ére pm.-par. 


ws 


MARKET RATES 














t+ Receipts in Argentine pesos 


-d between 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 








Week Aggregate Week Agere rate 
ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
». °30 7,40: 9, °39 7, 40 9,°39 7,’40 9, °39 7,°40 
W orking 
days :— 6 6 212 213 Newcastle 1,099 1,104 54,234 47,37] 
Birmingham | 1,655 2,500 84,912 80,598 Nottingham 400 468 17,451 15,339 
Bradford 746 1,449 30,484 57,968 — —--— ~ 
Bristol 1,213 1,946 47,218 64,259 9 Towns.. ‘8411 2544! » 8025 78,929265 
. “itauneass 609 585 28,326 27,007 ae — 
Leicester 596 714 25,060, 26,751) Dublin ; 
Liverpool 4,538 4,630 177135 204040 Sheffield* .. 619 | 970 \38,015 23,857 
Manchester | 7,575 12053 337758 405932 Southamptont 104 1,752 
* Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939, t Clearing begun 
May 14, 1940. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 











The following rates remained unchanged between September 6th and Sept. 12th:— 
Par of Bank rate, 2 hanged from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 
i eee t. € Sept. 7, Sept. 9, | Sept. 1 Sept. 11, Sept. 1 60 days, 1 ; 3 months, 1 4 months, 1))5-1 .; 6 months, l'g-Lg 
London on — 1940 1940 1940 19490 1940 194 Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1 ; 3 months, 1 . Day-to-day money, 
P Sg-lig Short loans, 1-1 Bank deposit rates, Discount deposits at 
call, at no e 
Budapest, Pen. 27-82 Qio* 19l*} 19lo*4 19lo*t 19lo*t 191o* 
Belgrade, Din. |276-32{ | 2357 -)| 350%) a60%G@)| 255°Ce)| donne] 2nb*G GOLD AND SILVER 
Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 315* 315* 315* 315* 315* 315* sided helal Keita a ot Ste Obs 
Helsingfors, Mk, 193-23 | 175-205, 175-205 | 175-205 | 175-205 | 175-205) 175-205 ,_the Bank of .3 ee ee Gee a ee 
Alexandria, Pst Q97lo | 975:- 9753-53 | 975g- 97 97 9733- sai Migs nig: Peewee Weegee” ~ ; ' 
3714* 37 14% 37ig* 3714* 3714* 3714* In London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
Madrid, Pt. ... '25°22l2 38-10(b)| 38-10% | 38-10(5)| 38-10(d)| 38 10(b)| 38: 10(é Date Cash Iwo Months Date Ca I'wo Months 
43-80(c)! 43-80 43°89 43-80 43-80(« 43-80 d d d d 
, - 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* Sept. ¢ 23 314 Sept. 11 23 23 
abel, £5 | 180 520(b) | 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(b)| 52006) | 52006 ) 23 23 12 23 23 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 515* 515* 515* 515* 515 515* l 5 23 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 g00* | go00* | g00* | 800* | 800% 800* 
India, Rup. ... 18d. {1715;6— |1715j6- 1 - |17 - 7 17 - r rw r pYGp ‘LP 7< 
h—| oe en Fe ee ie 6 NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Kobe, Yen..... $24 -58d./ 1373-1459) 1373-1459] 1373-1458) 13 1459/13 14531 14 
Hongkong, $.. i7 oe 14 151g) 1479-1519) 1479-1518) 1473-1519) 1479-15914 15 New York Sept Sept. 6, Sept. 7, Sept. 9, Sept. 10, Sept. ii 
aie. Mil..... = 15 -899d.'Nominal | Nominal | Nominal |Nominal Nominal |Noming NeW ZO0Fk ON 1940 194 1940 1940 1940 1940 
alparaiso, Pes. 40 5t 95t 95+¢ 95t 95+ 95+ 
Lima, Sol. (e 17-38 (22 -25 22 ~25 122 25 2210-2519/2210+2510/221>~25 London :— Cents Cent Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Montevideo, $ it 51d. (2310-26 10'2310-2619/2310-2610/2310-2610!23 10-2619 2310-26 ROD sisciccsecueneninee 103 103 4035, 40 103 403 
Singapore, $.. |¢ 28d. [281j6-51¢ | 2811g—D16| 28116516) 23116-516/281i6—D16 | 28Li¢ Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22-78 | 22-74(b)| 22-75 | 22:78 | 22-79 | 22-79 
Shanghai, $ .. it ... 314-3 314-3 314-3 3 3 314-334 | 314-3 I idncbsnsnecensane 5-05 05 5.05 505 » O5(« 505 
Bogota, Pes. .. es 6t 6t 6t 6t 6t 6t Berlin, Mark .............. 39-95 »- 95 39-95 $9.95 39-95 39°95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23-85 23-85 3-85 23°85 23-86 23:86 
Montreal, Can. $ 87-50 87-680 87°625 87:125 | 86°625  86°625 
a ‘ > 8 ) 3 2348 
* Sellers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of loca! currency. Japan, Yer ........0.-0+0 23°48 = 23°48 =| 23-4 23°48 23-48 = 23-48 
93 s PIER. ‘Ci scncscccocececs 5-35 5-38 5-38 5-40 5-45 5°45 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23:°20$ 23-254 3°35 23-30 | 23:30$ | 23-305 
¢) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (e) 90 days Brazil, Milreis........ we 2 v2 dh oe ae 
(g) Trade payments rate. $ Official buying rate 29-78. 6) Offered. (c) Nominal. 
cE 
~ a r ‘ 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
- oo Veel ce ‘ : . 
ss Z s for Week Receipts Name Sept. 11, 1940 Name Sept. 11, 1940 Name Sept. 11, 194 
.vame re) wc 
f c 
ss ok 
= _ 1940 + or 1940 or 
For. Bond. Unquoted National D. 9/9-10/9 Key. Gold | 7/10!2-9/4 
Limited Inv. 10/9-12/3 Century 10/6-12/3 Br. Ind. 4th 9/6 a 
To 9 Aug. 31 $1,111,000 — 103,000) 10,021,000 1.248.000 New British 6/10!9-7/10! Scottish __ 9/3-10/9 Elec. Inds. | 11/1) ae 
B.A.Gt clos ) 31 $2,123,000 285.000 17,414,000 1.000 Invest. Tr. 8/3-10 3* Univ. 2nd.. 11/4 13, lioxd Met. & Min. 9/119-10 _ 
a ern ... 2 285, f oe ! * . ea as om Be 
B.A. Western .......... 9 ik] S5sneee|— 67000) SS0R000— SIRC00 | Co nee ee ee” | ree Reb. 8 Ta) ae 
vanadian : Paci fic 36 Sept. 7 $3,530,000 — 477,000 109,731,000 +- 19,603,000 eee on 12/3-14/3 Inv. Gen... _11/9-12/9 __|Producers .. ae 
Central Argentine 9 Aug. 31 $1,396,900 — 320,600 12,915,600 — 5,954,000 | Bank 12/3-14/3xd* | Key. Flex .. | '7/1012-9/412 Dom. 2nd..| 4/0" 
p ° arm — " ee Pee ee .B.LI.T.) 9/6-11/6* Key. Cons. 7/3-8/9 Orthodox .. 5/9-6/9xd 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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| Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
— vailab] 
Company bb I he Deprecie- afer Deb. | for Difference 
o ) 2 » way - : ~ a Saoatinns. : Seal Jifte yA z 
Ending Profit Om, ONC Interest ——- Pref. Ord. Rete To Free in Carry Total Net Ord 
Div. Div. Reserves | Forward Profit Profit Div. 
| (+ or —) 
£, £ £ £ 4 4 £ £ & £ 
Breweries 
4l| Saints’ Brewery June 30 23,629 | 16,737 53,918 2,007 9,288 | 25 2,236 | 3,206 24,228 | 18,176 25 
“financial Land, etc. | a : ’ | e as ” 
Port of Beira Devipmt.... | Mar. 31 14,371 8,054 12,295 ‘ 7,878 | 4-lld nt | + 176 15,540 | 11,047 4°5d 
Trojan (Holdings . | Aug. 14 18,234 17,566 18,643 600 | 15,237 | 10 . 1,729 20,656 19,648 | 10 
n, Coal and Steel be 
irom, ww. HH.) & Co. | Mar.31 90,551 32,490 23,971 32,726 13,750 4,917 | 1623 10,000 4,696 71,417 21,125 | 12 
Te tubb | 
ubber 
Anglo-Java Mar.31/} 191,882 51,710 66,965 53,280 4 1,570 84.833 24.782 2 
Kepitigal! a Mar: 31 16,913 6,288 6,937 5,206 4-16 os 1,082 8.375 1,277 2:08 
Kerala Calicut Feb. 29 | 27,448 1,271 10,221 11,635 3,594 4-35 6,250 377 10,665 5,066 4-35 
Merah ..--- Mar. 31 | 5,207 508 3,175 6,068 2,125 2 1,050 2,389 | Dr. 288 Nil 
Sungei Gettah .- | Mar. 31 9,007 436 6,105 17,773 5,400 6 705 4,270 848 | Nil 
Shops and Stores ae ; . 
Burberrys, Ltd. Mar. 31 70,770 1,977 33,949 76,822 50,000 16,051 65,464 47,111 Nil 
ee 
Iokai (Assam) .......... Dec. 31 211,245 66,351 115,239 6,000 57,818 10 2,533 134,551 65,730 10 
lokai Oe ‘i 
extiles 
Wardle and Davenport June 30 53,140 17,671 34.113 61,413 3,300 20,484 10 10,000 329 13.869 29.318 7 
Whitworth and Mitchell | June 30 107,072 2,357 61,201 62.181 30,000 6.875 7 4 326 16.362 35,909 
Trusts 
Tor Investment... July 31| 30,068 12,011 12,011 5,250 3,486 5 3,275 29,388 13,518 5 
Other Companies 
Amalgamated Roadstone | Mar. 31 55,660 22,753 14,482 24,682 on one 14,482 74,527 43,551 6lo 
Assoc. British Picture Mar. 31 | 1,206,856 250,000 213,614 295,701 78,000 125,000 10,614 1,347,001 630,751 20 
Meccano Limited ... Feb. 29 263,929 10,318 32,831 56,408 5,075 10,000 5+ 17,756 250,324 42,003 15+ 
North Central Wagon June 30 | 73,161 16,045 1.946 9.750 6.295 114,200 43.627 15 
Oxley Engineering . June 30 39,872 13,404 18,878 5,247 10 6,000 |+ 2,157 26,655 14,544 2 
Tilbury Contracting, etc. | Mar. 31 | 86,307 16,425 21,006 55,669 23,000 10 oe 1,994 157,495 70,951 15 
Wagon Repairs Mar. 31 96,841 13,863 68,109 15,000 30,418 10 1,555 89,368 57,816 10 
Tals (£000 No.ofCo 
Week to Sept. 14, 1940 21 2,692 359 707 1,086 219 284 ; 163 4] 2,632 1,196 
1” Sept. 14, 1940 1,652 | 28,938 26,460 176,147 250,465 39,615 107,890 20,702 7,940 305,531 183,788 
t Free of income tax. 
y “KY T Y ‘ 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
*Int . —— *Int ia Prat *Int. . i 
Company or lo re 1 cs Company or oral vt Wine: Company or otal : s si 
+Final at eat t Final atl ear +Fis a] able ear 
BANKS Boots Pure Drug 6* Sept. 30 6* Nunnery Colliery 34% ; 1! * 
entral Hanover Bar $1 ps* Oct. 1| $1 ps* British Aluminium 3* Oct. ] a* Parkinson (Sir L ASgt 1354 18 
chartered of India 5* Oct 2 5* British Thermostat 71o* 7io* Parkinson 1940 .. 215" 
Yokohama Specie 10p.a 10 p.a Cowans Shelden 10 10 Qualcast Limited 20+ 30 30 
INSURANCE Daniell and Sons 5* 5* Robertson Ledlie, et< 3* 3* 
Eagle Star 71o* O ] J7lo* Dartford Brewery . 5* * Ropner Shipping .... 6 2 
- 7 ° . ’ > PE . 
TEA AND RUBBER Dean (W. H.) . 20 25 Rose (L.) and Co. 25* 25* 
Beaufort Borneo Rub 10 |Oct 1} Nil Debenhams, Ltd Jor 205¢ Ryder and Son .... 2 5 
Kepong (Malay) Rbr 5* 4* Decca Records . 25 ) 1} Nil Scottish Assets aT 5 5 
Scottish Ceylon Tea 4* 21o* Duckham (Alexander 59 5° Severn Valley Gas 234* A 254* 
Merah Rubber .. 219 |Sept. 24; Nil Erith and Co. 5* Shanghai Waterwks A 4/-* Sept. 27 £/-* 
Sungei Gettah Rub slot 6 ‘Sept. 24 Nil Express Dairy =" $2* Do B&C 4d.* Sept. 27| 2:4d.* 
MINING General Investors, &c. 3* 3* Southalls, Ltd. \71o* A? 10t¢* 
Minerals Separation )* 20* Initial Services Sdpst} 25 25 South Western Gas 2* Oct. 10 2* 
Nundydroog Min o* Oct 1} 20* int. Bitumen Emul i ' 6 lraylor Walker & Co.. *2 o- oe .-4 4* 
INDUSTRIALS Lamont (James H 5* INov. 1 71o* lransport Services.... 6+ 10 5 
Aeronautical Instru 11 11 London Scottish Inv lio* Sept. 30 lip* rojan Holdings. 3 ; 10 10 
American Investmen a dlo* Melbourne Hart $21* 3} 33" Crussed Concrete Stl. 2 215* 
Beira Port of ) De 4-lld 4: 1lld North Eastern Elec 2io* 21o* Vaughan Bros. (Forg. L2\of 22 22 
Birmingham Inve Oct 3* Natal Land, etc. 2* ” Waller and Hartley ... 25* 25* 
t Fre ome tax. Paid on 100 per cent. more capital. 
ee ee ee 
IQYT P T 
TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for August, 1940 (on basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
- : ro Value | Working Same Value : Working ; id Value ; Working 
Mine¢and Group | ag. 3 or | Profit |Costs pe Mine and Group Milled or Profit |Costs per Mine and Group | aga o1 Profit |Costs per 
. Output fine oz ~~ | Outenat fine oz. ov ~~ |Oatput fine oz. 
, { s 2 d. & f s c 
Anglo- Amer. Corp. Cent. Mng.-Rand M. it “* Johnnies” 
pakpan ° . | 140,000) 260,976; 104,524;100 9 New Modder ... 205,000! 30,765} 104,500/100 7 E. Champ D’or . 35,000) 71,000} 36,169) 82 9 
Vaggatontein . | 161,500} 392,332] 222,023; 73 0-2); Nourse ......... 84,00 16,657) 35,506)125 G5OV. ALTERS 220000008 247,000} 422,035) 190,154) 93 7 
Sast Daggafontein 71,500] 158,056} 62,012)102 1 Rose Deep 55,000} 13,027) 27,614/126 3 Langlaagte ......... 117,000} 129,19 10,176'156 4 
sat Land 111,000]-257,398] 142,943] 74 9 Transvaal G 31,900} 5,113] 5,638/144 7 N. State Areas 129,000} 269,021| 145,168} 78 7 
EE a haicesce . | 165,000} 371,650] 200,311] 77 6:2 Randfontein 100,000} 478,706] 135,155|122 2 
Springs ........ 14,000! 167,791) 67,308/100 7-9 Gen. Mining f Van Ryn ...... 111,000} 126,569) 27,552)132 8 
n Van Ryn ...... ’ 63,000} 60,230 8,006/149 3 Witwatersrand 90,000} 107,672) 18,241/141 6 
nt. Mng.-Rand M Fine ozs W. Rand Cons. ... | 240,000) 373,390} 166,113) 96 1 | | 
on Deep ... 111,000) 26,656) 79,007|109 
i M. Reet 10,000} 32,795 73,428)123 4 Goldfields Fine ozs! 
TOWN .....4... .... | 372,000] 86,021] 328,362) 91 10 Venterspost .. | 110,090} 21,894] 50,216)122 3:3 Union Corp. Fine ozs 
Jurban Deep... 201,000! 36,627) 107,530/)109 9 S. and Jack ........ 159,000; 30,605; 89,063/110 1-3!) E. Geduld ........ 166,000} 47,725) 265,522) 56 10 
E.R: > 1, oe = ‘i | « 
Geld Prop....... | 227,000} 47,823] 134,535,111 11 || Robinson Deep ... | 123,000) 27,195) 93,611) 99 4-6|| Geduld............... 116,000] 26,580) 118,157} 79 1 
2 denhuis Retenae 71,300} 9,268} 19,107/127 0 Sub Nigel 68,500, 43,601! 245,639) 55 5-4) Grootvlei 107,000} 28,094) 111,769} 88 6 
Meas Lyd. ... 10,000 3,110 8.204115 4 Vogels. 79,000} 20,249) 65,516/103 4-8)! Marievale....... oian 48,000} 12,908) 36,340/111 10 
Modder B. 93,000} 15,592} 61,263) 90 4 Rietfontein 35,000) 5,360; 16,028)108 3-4!) Modder. Dee awe 51.000 6,221 9,508)139 2 
Modder F sf 2 > V p 
, et East ...... 136,000} 22,658} 78,621) 99° 0O Luipaards Vlei 62,000} 13,469} 34,600,116 8-8} Van Dyk ............ 96,800 | 24,360) 86,2 97 4 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD 


THE ECONOMIST 


September 14, 1949 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(s) Worked on 2212% basis. 
) 


Yield based on 7512% of coupon. 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 





(6) Final dividend. 





. Prices, Price 

Prices, ? > 

Year 1939 seems i tos0 Name of Security -— 

High Low High Low 1940 
British Funds 

71lg 61 7634 681g || Consols 212% . 731g 

1071 98 1105g =: 1031g Do. 4° 0 (aft. 1957) 109 

2 = 9834 981o Conv. 2% 1943-45 98 
9654 901g 10012 95lo Do. 219% 1944-49 ... 98 
991g 927g | 103 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... | 1013 
991o 87 10214 O4 Do. 312% after 1961 100 

1121, 10354 112 10712 Do. 5% 1944-64 109 
8714 7954 9234 865g Fund. 212% 1956-61 905exd 
935g 8734 98 lo 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 975g 
951g 8712 99lo 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 9714xd 
1091p | 1001, 11334 1055g Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 11254 
9914 94354 102 98%6 Nat. D. 219% 6 1944-48 | 100\gxd 
9678 911g 10154 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 101 

ate _ 10034 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47, 10014 

1083, 102 llllg 10515)6 Victory Bonds 4° . 110 

ee eo 1007, 98 War L. 3% 1955- 59... | 100lexd 
987, 86 1015, 93lg War. L. 312% af. 1952 101 
8379 73 891g 8014 Local Loans 3% ..... 8575 
99 91 100 97le Austria 3% 1933-53.. 99 
64 5519 71lg 5954 India 210% _............ 67 
90 78 9714 8214 Ts stpeageuses 91 
11514 | 1041, 115 10514 Do. 419% 6 1958-68.. 109 

Dom. & Col. Govts. 

10614 95 1071, 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75.. 102 

11212 | 103 1107, 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 107 

1031, 92 10573 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 101 

110 102 10812 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 . 104 

Corporation Stocks 

Llllg | 104 110i, 104 Bir’ _ 5% 1946-56 105 
815g 72 85 78 «7 (ae 81 
93%6 86le 94lo 8712 ee 3° Yo 1954-64 91 

10234 5 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 98 

Foreign Governments 
91lg 7334 9234 77 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 77 
6519 34 5812 22 Austria 419% 1934-59 30 
95 50 64 25 Beigian 4% (36) 1970 . 
231g 61g 351p 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 26 
19 7 23 a Chile 6% (1929) ..... 14 
551g 231g 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ..... i8 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... wi 
8614 58 7934 5012 Egypt Unified 4% ... 66 
121g uy 10lo 8 French 4% (British) ... * 
44 4 75g 5 German Dawes 5% 5 
331g 3 6le 33, Do. Young Ln. 410% 4 
30 15 2412 1212 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... * 
351g 15 25 101g. Hungary 712% _..... 11 
611g 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... * 
Prices, Last two Price, 

Jan. 1 to Dividend : Sh aaa Sept. 

Sept. 11, 1940 ividends Name of Security il, 

‘High Low (a) (6) (c) 1940 

% % Railways 
10 3l, Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 4 

Ql, 478 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25... S 
52 22 3loc liga Gt. Western Ord....... 28 
80 3419 S$ 6é 2'2a@ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 
60 20 4c 2 a Do. 4% le Pf. ..... 30 
24 ~ Nil c llgc L.M.S,. Ord. 1154 
601g 211g 4c 2a 4% Pf. 1923 32 
701g 35 2 6b Ol SET, stenesesesenen 45 
6514 24 lle c 34a Lon. Trans. “C” 27 
22 7 Nil c 1l4c Southern Def. ........ 954 
79 3510 5 ¢€ 2loa Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 42 

104 5810 2l2a 210 6)' Do. $% PL......0.000- 75 

Banks and Discount 
67/9 50/6 10 6 7iga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 51/3 

3421, 31619 6a 6 6 Bank of England..... 329 

£51 £4312 8 ¢ 8 c Bk of Montreal $100... * 
30/9 19/- 5 a 5 6 Bk. of N. Zealand £1 23/9 
73/3 46/6 7 6b 7 a@ Barclays Bank {1 ... 626 

91g 5l4 5 6b 5 a Chrtd. of India £5..... 6 

52/- 45/- 5 b 5 a District B. £1 ty. pd. 489 

£95 £52 £2l2o 6 £212 a Hongkong aes $125 {£66 
54/6 30/- 6 b 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd...... 436 

834 51729 7lo 6 7i2a Martins £20, a pd. 7 
85/- 68/- 8 6b 8 a Midland £1, fy. pd. 76,6 
555 4 5 6 5 a Nat. Dis. £2)» fy. pd. 454 
32\g 2315 8 6b 8 a N.ofInd. £25, £12!epd 24 
69/9 39/- Jlob 7iga Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 54 

434 385 Blob 8loa Royal Bk. of Scotland 385 
48/6 29/- 6146 334a Union Discount £1 ... 35,6 
85/- 46/- 9 6b 9 a Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 65 6 

insurance 
2453 1554 40 a 50 6} Alliance £1, fully pd. 19 
131g 85 4/6 a 6/— 6 Atlas £5, £114 pd. 9 
165g 82539) +25 6 t22loa Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 12 
155y6 56 6/- a 6/- 6 Phenix £1, fy. pd. ... ll 
283g 161g +84-075c t12lea Prudential 1A ..... 19 
Ble 5 11 a 19 6 Royal Exchange £1... 654 
7 4l4 T10 56 1354a@ Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 5 
Investment Trusts 

498 47210 11 a 14 6} Alliance Trust ........ $75 

187\, 180 3lea 812 6} Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 180 

igs 139 6 6b 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 140 

187 155 5 a 8 6 Invest. Trust Def. 160 

1654 139 3 a 7 6 Trustees Corp. Ord.... 145 

(75 14019 6 6b 4 a United States Deb. ... 152 

Breweries, &c. 

(25/6 96/3 20 6 t5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 106 
57/6 36/3 ll 6b 5 a Courage Ord. £1..... 413 
70/3 46/- 6l44a 10 6. Distillers Ord. £1 559 
83/- 45/- 11 a 14 6 Guinness Ord. £1 ... 72/6 
76/6 47/- 16 6b 7iga Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 65 /- 
52/9 30/6 6 a 11 6 Watney Combe Def. £1 166 

Iron, Coal and Steel 

6/6 3/- 10 ¢ 10 c Baldwins 4/- ........ 43 

34/7ig 13/112 t5 a tlo 6b) Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-... 21/3 

8/9 3/6 6 6 4 a Cammeil Laird 5/-... 5 6xd 

24/7'g 11/3 3 a 5 6 Colvilles Ord. £1... 17 

28/llg 12/6 10 c¢| 10 c¢ Dorman Long Ord. {1 16/3 

26/1114 13/6 2lsa t4 6 Guest Keen &c.Ord. {1 20 
27/9 13/llo} 15 6b 7iga\ Hadfields 10/— ........ 20 - 

22/7) | 11/3 2a 5106 Powell Duffryn £1 12'6 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 


(4) Annas per share. 





Ch’ge 


since 
Sept. 
4 


Ch’ge 


4 


£1 


6d 


10 
Od 


Yield 
Sept. 11, 
1940 
a a 
$3 8 4 
313 4f 
sa © 
213 1 
a_i on 
310 Of 
214 6 
> as 
219 6 
3 211 
3 311 
2 9 7k 
218 9 
3 12 10) 
219 il 
3 9 Bf 
3 9 10 
> 2s 
314 8 
316 6 
316 4 
413 8 
4 310 
416 7 
42 6 
4 1 3 
314 1 
>is > 
313 O 
5 16 ll 
an $ Ua 
912 Op 
10 14 On 
6 l 3 
Yield 
Sept. 11 
19 
£ s. d. 
Nil 
12 5 9 
10 O O 
13 6 6 
12 15 4 
12 10 O 
8 18 O 
5 9 0 
12 16 5 
11 14 6 
6 13 4 
6 16 6 
12 6 
6 14 10¢ 
410 6 
714 0 
420 
710 6 
510 6 
> a © 
4 3 6 
5 § 0 
8 6 6 
511 0O 
4 8 O 
§i2 0 
510 O 
ae 
Be ) 
316 OF 
> @ 3 
4 6 OF 
4 9 
5 0 YQ 
5§ 9 2 
613 4 
729 
.° aCe 
6 16 O 
6 ll U0 
414 3fT 
7 4 0 
5 17 0O 
6 18 0 
7 4 6 
7 60 
9 x 0 
. S var 
9 l 9 
9 810 
12 6 9 
610 Of 
ll 5 O 
12 0 0 


(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 
(p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis. 


Prices, 

Jan. 1 to ate two 
Sept. 11, 1940 ividends 
High Low (a) (b) (c) 
34/6 20/- 10 « 12 « 
54/9 | 33/9 t2loal t5lob 
47/6 26/- 1210 ¢ 1210 « 
39/- 17/6 101.6 4 a 
24/3 11/6 5lob Qloa 
21/10); 9/6 4a 6 6b 
8/101; 2/6 Nil Nil 

38/6 21/3 5 a 5 b 
39/1019 20/3 7 ¢ 2loa 
35/9 22/6 2loa - 
24/419, 11/9 Nil c¢ Tloc 
61/3 42/6 T10 c T8loc 
43/llg, 26/3 10 c¢ 10 ¢ 
92/6 | 66/3 5 a 15 6b 
69/~ 46/3 5 @ 10 6b 
20/- 11/6 12106 Jiza 
33/9 16/3 10 ¢ 2 ¢ 
83/- 52/6 20 ¢ 2 ¢ 
38/3 23/6 5 b 3 a 
42/6 20/6 10lo c 3 a 
27/- 18/- 2loa 3le 6 
18/3 | 11/6 110 21ga 
83) 29 2 a 4 6 
32/6 23/6 2loa 5 b 
21/- 12/- 2126 Nila 
31/419 17/6 4lo b 2loa 
42/3 22/- 6 b 3 @ 
38/712) 24/- 2loa 5lob 
39/6 24/- § 6b 3 é 
17/6 7/6 30 6c «(CU18—~ Ce 
16/412, 6/- 4a 6b 
36/3 17/3 121g c\ I2loc¢ 
16/9 7/- T15 c Ttl2lec 
18/712, 12/419 5 «¢ 6 « 
15/712 6/- 17126 15 a 
60/712) 39/412 | 12126} 2lea 
88/3 28/9 3p « @ Ee 
27/7\2 16/9 4 « 40 c¢ 

42139 21g 5 a 15 6b 
12/354) 6/- 2lg¢c 2 c 
22/712 12/3 4 «¢ S$ é 
23/9 13/6 4lob 2a 
20/- 13/- § ¢ S ¢ 
10/9 4/- Nil c Nil ¢ 
16/7 5/9 6 «¢ oi 

27/3 14/- 2a 4 6 
32 1012 20/- 2lea Tiob 
3/11llg 2/3 4a 6 6b 
34/9 20/- 4a 6 b 

3/3 1/72 9 « 5 ¢ 
60/334 23/11, 20 ¢ S ¢ 
27/7i2 +=«(14/6 1712 6 I2loa 
73/6 35/- - 16 6b 
81/1010 28/9 t20 c¢ 5 Cc 
80/- 45/6 Zlob Tioa 
62/6 38/9 Tilo b 5 a 
44/3 23/9 5 6b Nil a 
44/6 27/6 m29 « 30 -Y% 
56/- 28/9 Blob 3 a 
107/6 53/llo' #20 c t19le¢ 
6G6/- 42/6 7 a 10 6 
52/6 32/6 1219 6 Tloa 
6512 27 4 c 4 c 

6516 31g 15 b 1123a 
38/9 19/9 9 c 12 « 
10/1 4/- 5 < Nil ¢ 
28/3 16/3 15 a a> 66 

6516 314 Tisza 20 6b 
28/6 16/3 25 6b 15 a 
93/9 64/410 20 b 5 a 
40/6 25/- 5 b 2a 
33/954 17/6 3 a 5 6b 
13/9 5/- 5 « Nil « 

Olls2 «3516 15196 t7loa 
$499; $3014 $2°25c¢ $2-00c 
12/3 9/- 5 a 7 a 
34/3 15 - 454a 5 36 
36/- 24/6 20 « 10 ¢ 
87/6 67/6 5 a 15 b 
54/415 25/- 15 a 2356 

4lz9 234 5 a I12lob 
87/6 | 45/- 12106 = Toa 
23/7) 13/9 4a 6 6b 
17/6 12/6 15 6b 3 a 
61/6 36/3 2loa 121, 6 
57/9 35/- 10 6 3loa 
45/6 29/6 5 6b 5 a 
26/3 16/- ms « 0 ¢ 
96/9 59/9 13346 10 a 
68/- 41/3 lllgé 354.4 
52/6 38/9 71ob 5 @ 
28/3 15/- 2210 « 281s a 
66/3 38/9 50 6 20 a 
65/7): 26/3 95 « 95 ¢ 
11/9 6/3 t3loa t3\06 
51/3 22/6 10 6 354 
15 lllo 95 b 9 a 

Bl, 21730 Nil cl Nil « 
41/634 25/3 lll4g4é6) lllga 
11516 55g 25 6 25 a 
16/- 7/- 5 b 10 a 
101g 678 75 b 75 a 

Tllig 5 2/6a 5/06 
88/9 30/- Nil Nil 

(d) Worked on 9% basis. 


(n) Yield on 1-523% 








basis. 


(q) Worked on 65% 


Name of Security 


fron, Coal, &c.—-cont. 
S. Durham Ord. £1 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
Swan, Hunter {1...... 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. Al 
Vickers 10/- 

Textiles 
Brit. Celanese 10/- 
Coats, J. & P. £1 
Courtaulds £1 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1 ... 
Callenders £1 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric {1 
General Electric £1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons £1 
Gas Light & C. £1 ... 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power {1 ... 
Scottish Power £1 
Yorkshir: Electric £1 
Moto., Cycle and 
Aircraft 
Austin 5/- 
Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Ford Motors £1 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
Lucas, J. (£1) 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
Morris Motors 5/— Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1 
Standard Motor 5/-... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 
P. & O. Def. £1 
Royal Mail Lines £1... 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1 
Anglo-Dutch £1 
Jokai (Assam) £1 
London Asiatic 2/- 
Rubber Trust £1 
United Serdang 2/- 
oil 
Anglo-Iranian £1 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 
Burmah Oil £1 
Shell Transport {1 ... 
Trinidad Leasehlds £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 
Brit. Aluminium £1 ... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
British Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
Dunlop £1.. 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
Harrison & Cros DLL l 
Harrods { l 
Imp. Chem. Ord. ion 
Imp. Smelting £1 
Imp. Tobacco £1 
Inter. Nickel n.p. 
International ‘lea cis 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ; 
Marks & Spen. ‘ A ’ 5/- 
Metal Box £1 
Murex £1 Ord. 
Pinchin Johnson 
Ranks Ord. 5/- 
Spillers Ord. £1 
late and Lyle £1 
lilling, Thos. £1 ... 
‘Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
lurner & Newall £1.. 
United Dairies £1.... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs.9 . 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 
Crown Mines 10/- 
De Beers (Def.) £2!» 
Randfontein {1 
Rhokana Corp. £1 . 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/- ei 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. p yd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 


Price, 


Sept. 
11, 
1940 


23 
38 
36 


> 


17 


9 
9 
3 


25/- 


4 


13/- 


; 
29 
28 
25 
16 


14 


(e) Allowing for exchange. j 
(k) Based on redemption at pa! io 
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CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., s. d. s. d. 
GRAIN, etc. 19 x 19, 32’s &40’s... 35 3 3s 3 
Wheat— 7 e ¢, a & » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. Ve. 26 412 26 6 18 x 16, 10 Ib.......... 13 35 33 3 
Eng Gaz. aV., Per CWL. .........55 14 7 i4 7 a. 39 in. ditto, 37!2 yds., 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— 16 X 15, 814 lb. os @s 
Straights, d/d London ...... 25 6 25 6 FLAX (per ton)— a ag 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. 21 3 21 1 IR TEE detdcvcecoscccncecsececs 200 0 200 O 
Oats aye a a %” 142 14 5 POEMONE BSED  cccccsscccccecccevecssce 180 0 180 0 
Maize, La Plata, 480 lb., f.o.b.... 13 0 12 9 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot*‘J2”’ 26/0/0 26/0/0 
Rice, Burma, No.2, percwt.f.o.b. 10 0 10 6 JUTE (perton)— 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— . Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, si . 
: SCMINOV. (EW) cccccsccccccces 2 0 22/0/0 
English long sides ........++++0+ { » : : . Oct.-Nov. (new) — . a 
Imported hinds ...... letacaheicsitiaa 5 4 5 4 Common 8 Ib. cops.............+++ ae 24 
on, per 8 lb.—English a § 44 44 SISAL (per ton)—African,Aug.-Oct. £ s. £ 4. 
am P > ae eo —No. 1 26 0 26 0 
Imported Se hicemieteansed seks 4 4 4 4 SILK (per Ib.)— eee pes a ie 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0O ’ 13.9 13.9 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 113 6 I ives avechicsiidsiivdenvedessidesis a ae ae 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ; 118 6 118 6 China fil 15 6 15 6 
WOOL (per lb.) — d. d. 
OTHER FOODS Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 19 
R (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 143 O Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 
TOE a one — Australian scrd. fleece, ., 35 lo 35 lo 
Home Produced 121 4 121 4 Cape scrd. average snow white... 2812 281 
Imported ee 85 0 8 0O N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 23 23 
er Cwt.)-— lops— 
lan ppedanes Bo 0 3S 0 We WME Kavaacreesdeseetoss ‘ 421 42! 
= ‘55 0 55 0 56’s super carded ............. ’ 3634 3634 
Grenada "1.59 0 59 O 48’s average carded .......... 2914 2914 
EE (per cwt.)— 44'S POORETO 600000000000000 28 28 
—S supr. c. & f. 45 0O 45 O MINERALS ‘ i 
. 65 O 65 O 8. . s. . 
Costa Rica, medium to good os 0 +4 5 oe, per —_ — f 28 3 28 3 
EGGS (per 120)—English (Std. 28 0 28 0 Sens Sane Sony Hernbveseoes 28 9 28 9 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported 64 O 64 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 23 6 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 2 — IRON AD — or a 
anol; : Sdward .........s ) > : Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 
English, King Edwar \ 8 0 8 0 Bars, Middlesbrough eke Feeuaks 302 6 302 6 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— Steel rails, heavy ............00000 255 6 255 6 
Centrifugals, = » prpt. shipm. . — Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 26 0 26 O 
caint. ca a. eee P ” NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
REFINED Lon oat c : Copper (d)—Electrolytic .......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 40 6 40 6 255/10/0 249/0/0 
done f 38 0O 38 (OO Tin—Standard cash ............... oa = 
West India Crystallised ...... < 256/0/0 249/10/0 
eo =e 256/15/0 251/10/0 
TOBACCO (per lb.) — 2 z Three months ..........-.- 357 0/0 352 0/0 
Indien uae and _ : 4 ° 4 Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash 25/0/0 25/0/0 
So eee ee 1 0 Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot.......... 25/15/0 25/15/0 
R aened a a £ . -« 2 6 Aluminium, ingots and bars .... _110/0/0 110/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery ............ J be ; a : ; 
TEXTILES : ’ ) 
COTTON (per Ib.) — d ry Antimony, Chinese ............00. {90 : . Fs : ; 
Raw, Mid-American............+:: 8°33 8°24 Wolfram, Chinese ..... per unit ane cus 
» Giza, F.G.F. 13-83 13-21 Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 9/10/0 9/10/0 
Yarns, 32’s Twist... 14°88 14°84 Quicksilver ......... per 76 lb.—54/10/0 54/10/0 
» 40's Weft 16°13 16-09 s. & . & 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian 27-50 27-00 GOLD, per fine ounce 168 O 168 O 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. e & s. d. SILVER (per ounce)— 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s . 4% 3 a4 3 Cash dinatencenus 1 ll 1 ll 
6) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
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Sept. 3, Sept. 10 
1940 


1940 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


+ 53. p 
¢) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


AMERICAN 


Sept. 4, Sept. 10, 

1940 1940 

GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 

Wheat, Chicago, Sept. . 75l4 7454 
» Winnipeg, Oct..... 7355 73 
Maize, Chicago, Sept. . 6253 63! 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. .... 30 29 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. ..... 4054 40 

Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. . 335, 3375 

METALS (per Ib.) — 

Copper, Connecticut ..... -- 11:00 11°50 

Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ... 50°50 50-12 

Lead, N.Y., spot..... 4:90 4°90 


COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 





Sept. 3, Sept. 10, 


c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


Sept. 3 
1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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Sept. 10, 
1940 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(b 





a ¢& 6, & 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 60/0/0 59/50 
a ¢&@ . «& 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 2 0! 2 Ole 
Ammonia, Sulphate ... perton 9/11/6 9/13/0 
Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Potash, Sulphate ...... perton Nom. Nom 
Seda BICasB. ....000.000- perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
ies 5/0/0 5/0/0 
I se tieninecocdseass per ton { 5/5/0 5/5/0 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/15/0 
HIDES (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
Wet salted Austra- 1 , 
lian, Gaecnaierai +40 50 Ib. 04 0 41g 
Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ............... O 4144 O 41,4 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. 0 6 0 6 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
‘ sf ot “es 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... L 0 833 0 83s 
LEATHER (per lb.) — fis — 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............... 1 3 0 3 0 
> 7° 1 O 
IE aiditecbicincenedsestscvtece 1 1 10 1 10 
PE IN ise cc a ceccniccccccees 1 : 0 : 0 
Re I vaca sini sakecies < 1 ° 1 9 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 8 1 8 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 010lo O 10; 
- Vaporising Oil ... 0 1054 O 1034 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... 1 5lo 1 §i1 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
Furnace O 7ig O Tig 
PE aadtnbcteckcunessccasnanden 0 8 0 8 
‘ 5/0/0 25/0/0 
ROSIN (per ton)—American = {% 0/0 30 0/0 
RUBBER (per lb.) — a. @& i. 2 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 Olg 1 OF 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange 80 0 Nom 
TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
SIN aa cc cicavieeandcneenne 44/0/0 44/0/0 
IY ctopcntdinnacnicadanend 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ..............0- 31/2/6 31/2/6 
CCTs GEES cece ccccccsccsccccces 28/2/6 28/2/6 
WE alidiee Rackdddscancbancincersecta 19/15/0 19/15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 7/2/6 7/2/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
DAE iis cancdasadaescncnnéaeeue o 3 
Calcutta ... 16,0/0 16/0/0 


* Average weeks ended August 24th and August 31st. 


Sept. 4, Sept. 10, 


1940 1949 
METALS (per lb.) —conr. Cents Cents 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6°50 6°85 
MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.) — 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept. ..... 4:28 4:24 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
SO), eee 51 5 
rere 67 675 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9-99 9-82 
Cotton, Am. mid., Sept. ....... 9-48 9-37 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ......... 5-97 5-59 
Lard, Chicago, Sept............. 5-00 4°75 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. Sept. 4, 
—cont. 1940 
Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude Cents 
UD EE dncccccnncsescocecenves 102 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1951 
Do. do. Oct.-Dec. 19516 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
ED vccaesccecbcccasees 2:70 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
Ss CO BSE. cc ccccceccees 0-72 
Moody's Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31,1931=100 155°4 


da) Price is at buyers’ premises. 


Sept. 10, 
1940 
Cents 
102 
191g 
19! 


to 


‘ 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


AuGustT, 1940 


ASSETS 


Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of 


England .., 


rng! seckpecs . 
Mances with and cheques in course of collection on 


other banks in Great Britain and I 
{ms in transit . 
poney at call and short notice 
§ discounted ... 
teasury deposit receipts . 
Dvestments .... sacs 
y vances to customers and other acco 
Premises account ... 
Inves 
Panies,..... 


Ratio of ¢ 
#0 of cash to current, deposit and « 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid up. y 
neetve fund............. om 
trent, deposit and other accounts 
\ *ptances, endorsements, etc. .... 
Mes in circulation 


reland . 


unts 


ther accounts 


ilities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, 


tments in affiliated banks and subsidiary com- 


(000’s omitted) 























z > Tay | National 7. — : 
Barclays} ¢ outts | District “ Lloyds | Martins | Midland) National) Provin- w out > illiams Aggre- 
Bank |andCo.| Bank | .**)*5 Bank Bank Bank Bank | ciel | Seer emcees sate 
and Co. B: Bank Bank 
ank 
4 £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 4 
48,683 2,318 9,990 4,214 53,448 11,900 58,302 3,169 40,105 | 36,306 | 4,840 273,275 
13,564 401 1,990 4,194 10,038 | 1,621 13,668 278 | 9,891 | 10,129 2,044 67,818 
ae 5,517 | 2,158 be ee ae ate 7,675 
24,434 4,405 7,530 9,457 | 21,978 6,955 0,834 2,608 | 15,927 | 24,108 | 9,360 | 147,596 
85, 422 1,633 12,934 2,470 74,681 | 10,722 »273 1,228 | 65,392 | 66,208 | 3,143 430,106 
5,000 oe 1,000 500 | 4,500)! 1,000 5,500 500 | 3,500 4,000 | 500 26,000 
116,447 9,059 31,765 12,782 | 121,682 37,920 | 138,957 13,805 83,761 | 102,766 13,218 | 682,162 
190,691 8,812 30,542 8,447 | 157,613 42,553 | 194,657 16,960 | 127,230 | 128,383 13,168 919,056 
2 
17,352 816 3,978 4,334 33,151 9,053 | 15,058 119 10,738 21,755 | 2,276 118,630 
146 412 1,593 740 | 7,438 2,785 | 9,707 | 568 7,340 | 5,388 |} 1,020 45,137 
6,279 3,670 | | 8,101 | 2,514 | 2,992 | 23,556 
516,018 27,856 | 101,322 47,138 | 493,716 | 126,667 (571,057 | 39,235 |366,398 | 402,035 | 49,569 (2,741,011 
10°32 9-26 10°93 | 10°30; 12:28} 10°83 11-03 | 9:04; 11°88; 10:04! 10-87 11-01 
15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 15,810 | 4,160 15,159 | 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,197 
] 1,250 1,000 2,976 850 9,500 3,600 12,410 | 1,160 8,500 | 9,320 900 61,466 
471,558 25,040 91,392 40,894 | 435,247 | 109,832 | 528,430 35,074 | 337,681 | 361,623 44,518 (2,481,289 
17,352 816 3,978 4,334 | 33,151 9,053 | 15,058 | 119 10,738 21,755 2,276 118,630 
sad 8 | ee ew | 1,382] ... 17 we 1,429 
516,018 27,856 | 101,322 47,138 | 493,716 | 126,667 | 571,057 | 39,235 | 366,398 | 402,035 49,569 2,741,011 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 350) 


strikingly improved from {24,782 to 
£51,710. Higher taxation (£60,215 against 
£25,252) and the increase in the standard 
rate account for the reduction in the 
MECCANO tax free dividend from 15 
to 5 per cent. and in the reduction in net 
profits from £42,003 to £32,831, despite 
the higher total income. NORTH CEN- 
TRAL WAGON COMPANY has passed 
the ordinary dividend after making a 15 
per cent. payment for many years. War 
conditions and numerous defaults reduced 
gross income from £114,200 to £73,161 
and net profits from £43,627 to £16,045. 
The normal dividend income was received 
from WAGON REPAIRS, which paid 
10 per cent. as before from a net income 
of £43,863 against £57,816. The PORT 
OF BEIRA DEVELOPMENT COM- 
PANY has reduced its dividend from 4.5d. 


THE ECONOMIST 


months ended June 30, 1940, show net 
profits $140,602.96 ($202,627.01) after 
deducting for depreciation $66,555.34 
($67,252.84) and as a reserve for income 
taxes at the new rates $129,500 ($90,062.28). 
Apart from the increase in taxes the 
decrease in net profits is more than 
accounted for by the complete liquidation 
of inventories of American type whiskies 
which were taken into the accounts last 
year. 

North Central Wagon Company.— 
Net revenue, year to June 30, 1940, 
£59,254 (£110,228). To tax provision, 
£8,200 (£17,260). Net profit, £16,295 
(£43,877). Carry forward, £12,196 
(£5,900). No dividend on ordinary shares 
against 15 per cent. 


Amalgamated Roadstone Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.— Trading profit, including those 
of all the subsidiaries, year to March 31, 
1940, £55,660 (£74,527). To amortisation, 
etc., £22,753 (£19,290). To income tax, 
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ee | 


Meccano, Ltd.—Gross profit for year 
to February 29, 1940, £254,526 (£239,89]). 
Overhead charges, £134,656 ({148,467), 
Taxation, £60,215 (£25,252). Net profit, 
£47,532 (£54,201). Carry forward, 
£41,333 (£23,577). Ordinary dividend, 
5 per cent. tax free (15 per cent. tax free), 


Qualcast, Ltd.—Profit for year to 
June 30, 1940, £99,663 (£97,553). Ordi- 
nary dividend 20 per cent. plus cash bonus 
10 per cent. as before. 


Yokohama Specie Bank.—At the 
general meeting, held in Japan on Sept- 
ember 10th, accounts for 12Ist half-year 
ended June 30, 1940, were submitted 
and approved. A dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum was declared. In 
addition, a further amount of Yen 1,250,000 
was carried to the ordinary reserve, 
bringing this fund to Yen 142,150,000, 


Second Alliance Trust. — Revenue 
year to July 31, 1940, £226,983 (£230,161); 


2 oa ae ne £15,136 (£6,209). To N.D.C., £2,135 to expenses, etc., including £64,300 
to 4.11d. per share, reflecting a reduction £2,963). The fixed dividend on £250,000 £47,645); taxes, £75,180 (£57,719); 


in gross income from £15,540 to £14,371, 
for which a decline in imports and ex- 


6} per cent. cumulative preference shares 


interest, £44,728 (£55,967) ; to 44 per cent. 


ports is responsible, and a fall in net has not been paid since April 1, 1939. Net Preference dividend, £21,001 ; final ordi- 
profits from £11,047 to £8,054. profit, £14,482. Carry forward, £24,682 nary dividend, 12 per cent., making 21 per 
" £10,199). cent. (same); to contingency reserve, 
Transvaal Gold Output, August. . £30,000 (same carry forward, £17,847 
—(Fine ounces) Witwatersrand, 1,169,790; _,4mglo-Java Rubber Company.— (£13,475). 
other districts, 29,909; total, 1,199,699. Yotal revenue, year to March 31, 1940, 


July total, 1,195,536. Native labour em- 
ployment as at August 31st: Gold mines, 
353,493; coal mines, 18,526: total, 
372,019. 


£374,580 (£228,872). 
£182,698 (£144,039). 
£35,000 (£10,000). 

£5,000 (£5,000). 


Estate expenditure, 
To estates reserve, 
To buildings, etc., 
To taxation, £57,500 


Initial Services, Ltd.—Profit to June 
30, 1940, £308,434 (£336,042). To 
general reserve, £10,000 (£50,000). Ordi- 
nary dividend unchanged at 25 per cent. 


nil). Ordinary dividend, 4 against 2 per for year. To staff benevolent fund, 

British Aluminium.—lInterim divi- cent. Carry forward, £13,685 (£15,255). £1,000 (same). Carry forward, £9,497 
dend 3 per cent., payable on October c f ; j £10,603). The aggregate profit of the 
lst, against interim last year of 4 per cent. Tekka, Ltd.—Profit (after N.D.C.), company for the year ended June 30, 1940, 


and final of 84 per cent. 


year to March 31, 1940, £34,278 (£13,108). 
Depreciation, £5,000. Taxation reserve, 


and its subsidiary companies for the 
accounting periods ended therein, before 


Brewers and Distillersof Vancouver, £6,000 (£2,500). Ordinary dividend, making reserve for taxation, amounts to 
Ltd.—The consolidated statement of this 1s. 3d. per share (3d.). Carry forward, £327,759, compared with the aggregate 
company and its subsidiaries for six £24,197. figure of the previous year of £364,174. 
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Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: Central 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of 


The Economist are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 


trivances so that each issue can be bound in an 


instant for permanent reference. 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar 
lines, are also available. 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 


to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 


willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


SERENE RHEE EEE EET ERE TEER HEHEHE EE EE Eee 


8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
lf | then | 


piddbhnvavetsaetwossesins | THE ECONOMIST 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.) 

from 


Cee eeee eee e eee eeeeeseeee 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, £.C.4 
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